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THE TWO BUCCANEERS. 



CHAPTER I. 



In the early part of the reign of the First 
George, within a mile of the small and insig- 
nificant harbour of St. Agnes, in the county 
of Cornwall, lived an old couple who kept a 
road-side inn, or rather ale-house. Its situa- 
tion was exceedingly lonely, for the whole 
district surrounding it was wild and uncul- 
tivated. Those great sources of wealth to 
Cornwall, the riclu,miues, were not then 
worked to the extent that they are at the 
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present time; and though this part of the 
county contains several very picturesque, wild 
and beautiful spots, yet the general aspect is 
dreary in the extreme. 

The house inhabited by the old couple first 
mentioned consisted altogether of four rooms, 
its out-offices, a dilapidated cowshed and a 
stable, half in ruins. It certainly did not 
promise, from its outward appearance, what 
it held forth on a cracked board over the door, 
which in rather doubtful characters declared 
that good entertainment for man and beast 
could be obtained within, and good ale likewise; 
however, this mattered little, for except a stray 
pedler or packman, trading to the town of Bed- 
worth, or an odd sailor now and then passing 
from the almost deserted little harbour of Tre- 
vanance,northof St.AgneSjin search of tobacco 
or a mug of ale, not a soul scarcely ever entered 
this solitary road-side alehouse. 

The household consisted of an old matt 
and his wife and a very young girl, their 
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grand-child, all of whom contrived to drag on 
an existence chiefly derived from the produce 
of three cows and two goats, who managed to 
pick up a rather doubtful supply of food from 
the common surrounding the house. 

One bitter cold evening, towards the latter 
end of the month of December, to the great 
amazement of the inmates, who, with the 
girls assistance, had just tied up the cows, 
leaving the goats to shift for themselves, five 
well-mounted individuals rode up to the 
ale-house, as Dame Margaret was about to 
close the door to keep out, not wayfarers, but 
the exceedingly bitter blast that found its way 
in at the door. The sight of the riders at 
first startled the old woman, for the times 
were unsettled, and people who had escaped 
firom the king's troops after the surrender of 
Preston, which had taken place some months 
before our tale commences, were said to be 
hiding amongst the mines and lonely parts of 
the county of Cornwall; but she had little 
B. 2. 
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time for amazement at the unexpected inroad 
on her premises ; for one of the mounted indi- 
viduals threw himself from his horse, and ap- 
proached her, and the young girl, who had 
been attracted to the entrance by the unusual 
trampling of horses' feet. He was a tall, hand- 
some man, between forty and fifty, attired in 
the dress of a country gentleman, and wearing 
a large horseman's mantle over his attire. 
The other persons on horseback were also 
preparing to dismount, 

" I say, my good dame," said the stranger, 
who had first alighted, " Have you a shed 
under which we can tie the horses for a few 
hours, and, at the same time, can you let us 
have a room, no matter of what kind, to sit 
in, we neither expect nor lequire beds." 

" Lord a mercy, your worship," exclaimed 
Dame Margaret, "you had a deal better 
mount your horse again and ride on to St. 
Agnes, it is but a short mile across the moor, 
and there you will get better entertainment 
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for the likes of you than in this poor place. 
I see you have a lady amongst you, and she 
would be frightened at our tumble-down old 
place." 

" She is only a young girl of twelve years 
old, and not at all apt to be frightened, my good 
dame," interrupted the traveller ; " and, as I 
told you this moment, we do not require any- 
thing further than a shelter from this bitter 
wind, and to rest the poor child for a few 
hours. She is very weary. However, it is 
no use wasting words ; stay here we must. 
Without further parley, make up your mind 
to receive us ; you will be all the better for 
your hospitality. Light a fire in the best 
room you have, and depend upon it you will 
not hear any grumbling, and shall be well 
paid." 

The landlady was astounded, as well she 
might, and perhaps a little frightened also, 
for the last sentence spoken by the stranger 
was uttered in a very peremptory tone. 
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Turning to the girl she said, " Run Jane, 
and call Thomas from the cow-shed, and then 
bring a bundle of sticks. Lord a mercy 1 What 
can these folks want here ?" So saying, 
she entered the house, and opened a door 
leading into the only reception room the little 
inn furnished, occupying a space about four- 
teen feet by nine, containing exactly five rickety 
chairs, a table, and a long oak bench, the 
latter placed against the wall. 

There was nothing inviting in the aspect of 
the room, far from it, the walls were damp, 
and the floor was of hard plaster. Never- 
theless, Dame Margaret, making a virtue of 
necessity, began, to use her own expres- 
sion, to settle the room, that is, she was 
propping the rickety chairs against the wall, 
when the stranger entered, leading a young 
girl wrapped in a mantle, and followed by a 
lad of about fifteen years of age. 

"This will do very well," said the elder 
stranger, ** when you have lighted a fire for 
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these youngthings," and then he unclasped the 
mantle from the child, and kissing her a£fec- 
tionately, placed her on a chair, saying, *' Do 
you feel tired love ?" 

" Not very, papa," replied a sweet young 
voice "do you, Ralph," she added, turning to 
the remarkahly handsome boy, who coming 
up, felt her little hands, and answered, 

" No, not I, Bella, but you are very cold. 
We shall soon have a fire to warm you. Here 
comes the girl with a huge bundle of sticks." 

In the meantime another of the strangerSi 
evidently a domestic, had entered. He was 
a man of middle height, but stout and large 
limbed, with a good open countenance, and 
about forty-seven or forty-eight years of age. 
He carried two boxes, one of which seemed, 
by the manner in which he put it down, 
to be ejLtremely heavy. 

" See, James," said the father of the little 
girl, addressing the man as he placed his 
burden on the floor, " see if there is any one 
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in the house to help you to put up the horses ; 
and tell William to be very cautious how he 
makes his enquiries at St. Agnes, and not to 
delay a moment longer than is needful, for 
you know we must leave this place a couple 
of hours before daylight." 

" Yes sir, three hours if we can, for it will 
take one to get on board, and two to clear the 
harbour and bay." Thua saying the man left 
the room. The fire of dry wood blazed 
brightly, and gave a cheerful appearance to 
the miserable chamber, and casting a warm 
glow over the ricketty chairs and table, the 
boy Ralph, with a merry laugh, pushed the 
young girVs seat nearer to the fire saying, 
" Come, Bella, you see it's not so bad after 
all. I will engage to find you a supper, 
even if I have to rob the old woman's hens* 
nests. Your father has thrown aside his hat 
and thick gloves, placed his heavy sabre on 
the table, and is making himself comfortable, 
let us do the same." 
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The stranger, though his hair was grizzled 
and scanty on the crown, and his countenance 
bore a serious, troubled expression, was yet a 
very handsome man, with a mild and bene- 
volent cast of countenance; and when the 
girl had blown the sticks into a blaze, and left 
the room, and Ralph had placed his little 
companion in a comfortable nook, he also 
took a chair, and sat down beside the fire, 
taking one of the little girl's hands in his, 
saying, 

" My poor child, you have had a long and a 
cold ride. Poor thing," he continued, speak- 
ing to himself, " you are young, very young, 
to begin to feel the troubles of the world, and 
one brought on by your father s weakness, to 
call it by no other name." 

The little girl looked up, as her father sighed 
deeply, with her bright eyes and sweet inno- 
cent face into his countenance, saying, 

" Indeed, papa, you are thinking too much 
of me, and not heeding yourself. I am nice 
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and warm now; but you have been many 
hours on horseback, and I heard you say you 
had not tasted food for hours ; but Ralph has 
run off, I dare say he is gone out to hunt for 
the old dame's nests for eggs. I hope for 
your sake he will find some." 

^^ Balph is a noble boy, and will make, 
please Ood, a valiant and good man,'* replied 
the little girl's father, thoughtfully. 

As he spoke, the object of his praise en- 
tered the room, and laughing, exclaimed, 
"You will see, uncle, and you, my little 
pet, what a good caterer I am. I have coaxed 
the old woman out of a dozen fresh eggs, a 
good bowl of milk, and some slices of fried 
ham ; and she says we shall have a jug of good 
ale, though its not exactly. Uncle, a very 
inviting place to look for it in." 

*' Ah ! I am so glad," said Bella, clapping 
her hands. " Papa will get a meal before we 
go on board." 
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" Does it blow hard, Ralph ? " inquired the 
child's father. 

" Oh, indeed it does ; but only what sailors 
would call a stiff breeze — much better than a 
calm for us to get clear of this wild coast." 

" Ah, Ralph, your three or four years of a 
midshipman's life has made you think lightly 
of strong breezes ; but Uttle Bella here will, I 
fear, be frightened at such a gale." 

" I am never frightened, papa, when Ralph 
is near me," observed the little girl cheerfully. 

Her father sighed, and then said with a 
faint smile, " Would to God he could always 
be near to protect and shield you. Should 
it please Providence to take me from you, 
but— " 

" But why do you say that, dear papa," in- 
terrupted the child anxiously, and throwing 
her little arms round the neck of her father, 
and kissing him fondly, " you are going with 
us ; why talk so sadly ?" 

" We will be merry, Bella, when we get 
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upon old ocean/' said Ralph gaily, setting, as 
he spoke, the old table near the fire, and 
throwing on a cloth for the landlady's grand- 
child, who just then entered the room with a 
dish of smoking eggs and ham, which she 
placed on the table, adding, with a cheerful 
smile, as he placed before her a knife and 
fork, "Besides being a good caterer, Bella, 
you see I should make a first-rate butler. 
You can't think what a useful animal a 
" Mid " is. He can do anything but fast and 
belay his jaw tackle, as the old salts say. 
Wait a little and you shall hear what famous 
yams I will spin you when we get afloat." 

" Spin yarns," said the little girl, laughing 
gaily, " Why Ralph, that is a new accom- 
plishment. I never heard of your spinning 
yarns the whole time you were at Trelesvoe." 

The youth heartily echoed the laugh as he 
helped his little companion to some eggs and 
oaten bread, and then turning to the thoughtful 
father he said, " Do take some supper, dear 
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uncle, and taste this ale. Indeed, you must 
be very tired, having been so many more 
hours on horseback than we have." 

While the party were employed partaking 
of the simple refreshment before them, we 
will inform our readers of their names, and 
enough of their previous history to account 
for their presence at the Uttle road-side inn 
on such a rough morning. 

Should amy of our fair friends be tempted 
to visit one of the prettiest towns in Cornwall, 
called Truro, we beg them to take a stroll 
through the Church of St. Mary, in that 
town, in which they will see on the north 
side an old monument, and on this monu- 
ment they will read the following strange in- 
scription: 

'* To the pious and well- deserved memory 
of Owen Penais Phippen, who travelled over 
many parts of the world, and on the 24th of 
March, 1620, was taken by the Turks, and 
made a captive in Algiers. He projected 
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sundry plots for his liberty, and on the 17th 
of June, 1627, with the other Christian cap- 
tives, Dutch and French (persuaded by his 
counsel and courage), he began a cruel fight 
with the 65 Turks, in their own ship, which 
lasted 3 hours, in which five of his compa- 
nions were slain. Yet God made him con- 
quer ; and so he brought the ship into Car- 
thegena, being of 400 tons, and 22 ordnance. 
The king sent for him to Madrid to see him. 
He was ofiered a captain's place, and the 
king's favour, if he would turn Papist, which 
he refused. He sold all for ^6,000, returned 
into England, and died at Lanerom, 17th of 
March, 1636, 

" Melcombest, in Dorset, was his place of 
birth. Aged 54. And here lies earth on 
earth, George Fitz Penai» Phippen. Ipsius 
Frater et hugus Ecclesia Rectri" 

Such, kind reader, is the inscription on 
the monument. It will now be our task to lay 
before you the strange history and adventures of 
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this valiant man's descendants. When Owen 
Penais Phippen landed in Cornwall, after 
his escape from Algiers, he resolved to 
expend his JE6,000 in purchasing an estate 
in that county, and after some treaty, became 
the owner of Trelesvoe. Adjoining this estate 
were several mineral districts, which he also 
purchased; and, shortly after, he married a rich 
Cornish heiress of the name of Trevanon. This 
lady brought him a most valuable property, in 
mines, &c., which he was not destined long to 
enjoy, for he died at the early age of fifty- 
four, leaving an only son, Owen, who also died 
young, leaving Walter Fitz Phippen, and an only 
daughter to inherit the fortune which, in his 
hands, had become double the original sum. 
This lady, the possessor of large estates, 
inherited from both parents, married a Cornish 
gentleman of high family, named Godolphin. 
This Mr. Godolphin, being the gentleman 
we have introduced to the notice of our readers 
in our previous pages. 
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There was one peculiarity about the Fitz 
Phippen estates — they were so willed by Owen 
Penais Phippen the First, that should there 
be at any time no heir from him in a direct 
line, that the property should then be equally 
divided between any members of the Fitz- 
Phippen family living at the period. The first 
Penais Phippen, as we still call the great cap- 
tain who defeated the sixty-five Turks, had an 
elder brother, George Fitzpenais Phippen, who 
had inherited a tolerable property in Dorsetshire. 
This George Fitzpenais Phippen had married, 
and, dying, left a son and daughter ; the son 
married, and also left two children — a son 
and daughter — who, with Mr. Godolphin,were 
the descendants of the two brothers at the 
period of our story, namely, the year 1715. 

Our task is with the history of Mr. Godol- 
phin, who at an early age was left an orphan 
and alone, with his only sister Frances. On 
attaining his majority he was put in possession 
of the family estates, then worth about J68,000 
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a-year, but marrying the wealthy heiress of 
Owen Walter Fitzphippen, he inherited Tre- 
lesvoe and many rich mines, but still subject 
to the will of his wife's grandfather. 

Mr. Godolphin's sister Frances, a very 
beautiful and accomplished girl, married Lord 
Fitzmaurice, a nobleman who possessed large 
estates in Lancashire and in Scotland. Lord 
Fitzmaurice was connected by blood, and a 
strong friendship besides, with the Earl of 
Nithsdale, and like his relative and friend, 
looked upon the cause of the Pretender with 
a favourable eye. Before this tale commenced 
Lord Fitzmaurice had two sons, the eldest 
would of course succeed to the title and estates, 
the second son, Kalph (the young boy intro- 
duced in our first pages with Mr. Godolphin 
and his only daughter, the young girl named 
Bella) when only eleven years old had gone to 
sea, as a midshipman, with the gallant Captain 
Courtland, a cousin of his fathers. Twelve 
months after the young midshipman's depar- 
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ture in the Ajax frigate, his mother, Lady 
Fitzmaurice, to the intense grief of her hus- 
band, was carried off by a fever. 

It is not necessary to weary our readers with 
details of that most fatal and weak attempt to 
restore the Stuarts to the throne they had 
forfeited ; all know it signally failed, and then 
followed the impeachment of many of our 
highest nobility, and their execution. The 
Earls of Derwentwater, Nithsdale, and Lords 
Widdington, Kenmare, Fitzmaurice and others 
were all* impeached. Nithsdale escaped, as 
did also Lord Fitzmaurice and his eldest son, 
as far as the coast, but, melancholy to relate, 
both father and son perished in a storm at sea 
off the coast of Flanders. 

Mr. Godolphin, though possessed of a kind 
and noble heart, was rather wavering and 
unsteady in disposition and conduct. He took 
no part openly in the rebellion, endeavouring 
to give his actions the appearance of perfect 
neutrality, still he kept up a constant corres- 
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pondence with both the Earl of Nithsdale 
and Lord Fitzmaurice, and in his letters he 
expressed sympathy in their cause, and de- 
scribed his attempts to rouse the noblemen 
and gentlemen in the neighbourhood to take 
part in the struggle ; but whatever were the 
secret wishes of these gentlemen, they did 
not consider the time favourable for raising 
the standard of revolt in favour of the Pre- 
tender. 

Upon the downfall of the Stuarts, Mr. 
Godolphin, besides his regret at the de- 
struction of his hopes, felt considerable un- 
easiness lest the part he had played in the 
conspiracy should be discovered. The deaths 
of his brother-in-law and elder nephew, for 
a time, made him forget his own fears, in 
grief at their loss, and in his endeavours to 
comfort the young Ralph, who returned to 
.England only to find he was an orphan; but 
who received a warm welcome from his affec- 
tionate uncle and young cousin. 
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Upon the bounty of the former the boy was 
now entirely dependent, for there was no 
doubt his father s estates would be confiscated. 
The ministers of that day, who were determined 
to put the law in force in all its terrors, were 
not likely to feel compassion for a mere boy, 
who had no protector but an uncle, who was 
more than suspected of disaffection towards 
his sovereign. 

Ralph was too young to regard his loss of 
wealth, and in the affection he experienced at 
Trelesvoe was consoled for his losses, and easily 
yielded to the desire of those who now were 
his sole support not to return to sea. 

In the following April, Mr. Foster, Mr. 
Mackintosh, and twenty of their confederates 
were put to trial, Foster and Mackintosh 
escaped from Newgate ; but two and twenty 
others were executed. Some few months 
after this event Mr. Godolphin received secret 
intelligence that his letters had fallen into 
the hands of the Government, and that if he 
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did not fly to the Continent until the storm 
should blow over, he would be arrested and 
tried for treason. Though the letters he 
received had no name attached to them, Mr. 
Godolphin resolved to follow the advice the 
writer gave, by instantly packing up some 
jewels and valuables, and about J614,000 col- 
lected and drawn from a banker s hands with 
whom Mr. Godolphin had lodged that sum, 
should an emergency occur. This money, 
partly in gold and bank notes, and in letters of 
credit upon an Italian bank, were put into a 
portmanteau. A trusty messenger was sent 
to hire a brig that was lying at St Ives, be- 
longing to Genoa, that had put in there for 
repairs. 

The captain of this brig agreed to lie off 
the little port of St. Agnes, and to take Mr, 
Godolphin on board on a certain night named, 
and sail at once for Genoa. Mr. Godolphin 
had received instructions in the last letter he 
had from his unknown friend to be most 
secret in his preparations for quitting the 
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country. To let no one be aware of his in- 
tention except the most trustworthy, and not 
to attempt to sail from any much-frequented 
port, and also to be most expeditious in his 
movements. 

Such were the reasons that induced Mr. 
Godolphin to become a fugitive, with his only 
daughter and nephew ; his intention being to 
reside on the Continent for a few years, till 
the animosity of the Government against all 
those concerned, even in the most trivial 
way with the attempt of the Pretender, had 
ceased to be remembered with severity. 

Mr. Godolphin intended taking only one 
favourite attendant with him, who had, for 
many years, been about his person, a man 
every way to be trusted. The olher attendant 
that accompanied them to the little road-side 
inn, was to remain behind. He was the 
gamekeeper of Trelesvoe, a married man with 
a large family. 

Such was the posture of affairs at the 
opening of our story. 
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CHAPTER II. 



In the year 1716 St. Ives, in Cornwall, was 
not only a very insignificant, mean, dirty- 
looking little town, but the harbour, by reason 
of the sands washed in by westerly and north- 
westerly winds, extremely shallow and unsafe, 
as the present pier, that now renders this port 
a safe anchorage, was not then built. Though 
on entering St. Ives from Bedruth, the tra- 
veller would be inclined to think the town had 
a very pleasant and picturesque appearance, 
he would nevertheless find, on descending 
into it, that the streets were not only miser- 
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ably narrow, but wretchedly dirty and irre- 
gular. The bay is delightful, and the views 
about it picturesque, nay almost grand; but 
though at present the town can boast of a 
busy population of above four thousand per- 
sons, and enjoys, a considerable share of 
trade, it was at the period of our story thinly 
inhabited. 

It was in the month of December, and two 
or three days previous to the arrival of Mr. 
Godolphin at the road-side inn, near the vil- 
lage of St. Agnes, that a traveller closely muffled 
in an ample mantle rode down the steep hill 
into the town. He was mounted on a strong 
handsome horse, and his saddle, pistol hol- 
sters, &c., proclaimed him a person of some 
consequence. After descending the hill (it 
was nearly dusk at the time) he checked his 
horse, and accosted a lad carrying a basket of 
fish up the hill, saying, 

" Which of these streets, my lad, leads to 
the Three Mariners ? " 
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The boy pointed to the left, and on went 
the traveller through as crooked and dirty a 
street as any in Great Britain at that day, and 
that is saying a good deal. 

By dint of two more enquiries, and three 
or four doublings and turnings, the traveller 
at length pulled up his horse, before the door 
of the ** Three Mariners." 

There was just light enough to perceive 
that it was a tolerably good-sized house, and 
that it faced the harbour, in which he could 
see half a dozen small vessels lying on the 
mud, for the tide was out ; and he also caught 
an indistinct glance of a brig lying at anchor, 
some short distance from the old pier, and 
where there was just water sufficient to keep 
her afloat. 

An ostler made his appearance to take the 
stranger's horse, who, having dismoimted, 
unstrapped his pistol holsters, and, carrying 
them on his arm, he followed a young woman, 
who came out of the inn to shew him the 

Vol. I. c. 
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way into a small, but comfortable parlour, in 
which blazed a good sea-coal fire, which was 
certainly bestowing an appearance of comfort 
much wanting, for a keen, bitter north-east 
wind was blowing. 

The girl gave a poke to the fire, moved all 
the chairs in the room for no earthly reason 
that any one looking on could perceive, and 
then requested to know if the traveller wished 
for supper. 

" Yes, you may get me some supper, pro- 
vided it is not composed of pilchards or 
pasties; and tell the landlord, if there be 
one, that I wish to speak a few words to 
him by and by, and let me have a little of 
your best wine with my meal." 

Greatly impressed with the traveller s im- 
portance, the girl retired. The stranger then 
laid his pistol holsters on a chair, and threw 
oflf his wide mantle and h^t. He possessed 
a taU, robust, handsome frame, and looked 
aboat six or seven and thirty years of age^ 
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was well-dressed, and wore moustachios, which, 
with his whiskers and hair, were jet black ; 
but though decidedly a handsome man, so 
far as features were concerned, his coun- 
tenance was far from pleasing. His dark 
brows were finely arched, but appeared, at 
times, as some passing thought flitted through 
his brain, to contract into a most unpleasing 
frown. 

Just as he was seating himself by the fire 
the door opened, and the host of the " Three 
Mariners" entered the room. He requires 
no description — having nothing remarkable 
about his person or manner. He com- 
menced the conversation by asking if the 
stranger intended to pass the night there, 
and whether he could be of any service to 
him. 

" O yes, I shall sleep here," replied the 
person questioned; "but I also wish to ask 
you a question or two." 

" Certainly, Sir, certainly," returned the 
c. 2, 
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landlord, " anything I can answer or do for 
you, you are perfectly welcome to." 

" Is there not a foreign vessel in your 
harbour T demanded the traveller, abruptly. 

" Yes, Sir," replied the landlord ; " there 
is a fine brig. She put in here on her way 
from Liverpool to Genoa, having sprung one 
of her yards, and had her jib-boom carried 
away in a gale ; but she is ready for sea, and 
to-morrow, or the next day, at furthest will sail." 

" Humph I so soon," remarked the traveller, 
" would it be possible, Mr. Polwhele, to see 
the captain of that brig this evening, oi any 
time to-night." 

" Oh, yes Sir, — ^nothing easier sure, than 
to see him and his mate. Ee comes 
every night about eight, and stays till 
ten, smokes his pipe, and drinks his grog; 
though, for the matter of that, they are poor 
customers, these foreigners, for grog drinking." 

"Ah, they prefer wine," observed the 
stranger ; " but our wine is too dear for 
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them ; however, I shall be obliged to you, 
Mr. Polwhele, when this captain does come, 
to say there is a person wishes to speak to 
him, and who would be glad to drink a bottle 
of your best wine with him. Does he speak 
English?" 

" Very little, Sir, but his mate speaks our 
language well. He will be very glad to drink a 
bottle of wine at your expense, Sir, I know, for 
these French and Italians that come on our 
coast are poor livers, and it is very hard to 
get them to spend any of their cash. Lord 
bless me, they'd pass four hours in gathering 
snails and perriwinkles to make broth, sooner 
than pay a shilling for a couple of pounds 
of good beef." 

" Very true, Mr. Polwhele, very true ; they 
work their crafts on very small profits ; but a 
whole crew of them would live where an 
Englishman would starve." 

" Ah, so 1 am told. Sir. I hope that our 
ports will never be open to foreign vessels, 
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to compete with our jolly tars in carrying 
cargoes. 

" Well, I trust not," said the traveller, care- 
lessly, as if the subject was one quite indif- 
ferent to him. 

The host of the " Three Mariners" then, 
with a bow, retired^ and, shortly after, the 
traveller sat down to an excellent supper, and 
his bottle of wine, which really proved to be a 
good one. 

Having finished his supper, and ordered 
the things to be removed, and pipes and 
tobacco, and more wine to be placed on the 
table, the traveller sat sipping his wine in 
deep meditation, waiting patiently for the 
arrival of the captain of the brig. 

Between eight and nine Mr. Polwhele 
came into the room, saying " Captain Lotero 
is in the house. Sir. Shall I " 

" Captain Lotero I" exclaimed the stranger, 
starting to his feet with a look of intense 
surprize — " Lotero, did you say ? " 
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" Yes, Sir," repUed the landlord; " Perhaps 
you know him." 

" Ah! " muttered the stranger. " This is 
curious ;" — ^and then added, aloud — " Perhaps 
I do. Pray shew him in." 

In a few minutes the Italian entered the 
room. 

Captain Jean Baptiste Lotero was a man 
of the middle height, apparently thin, hut in 
reality of great muscle and sinew, and no 
doubt capable of great exertion and activity. 
He was about the same age as the person 
into whose presence he was introduced; — 
had a long, sharp nose, exceedingly yellow 
skin, and a pair of eyes^ with an expression 
such as the serpent might be supposed to 
have had when he tempted Eve. He looked 
into the face of the person seated at the fire 
at first as he would into the face of a total 
stranger, but the next moment his eyes 
sparkled with sudden animation ; and, start- 
ing forward, he exclaimed, in Italian, '^ St. 
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Nicholas 1 Can it be George- 



" No names, captain," said the stranger, 
grasping his hand and pressing it in a clasp 
that made the Italian wince, and utter the 
words " Diavolo — the old grip." 

" No mistake in that, old comrade," said 
the other, speaking in good Italian. " Corpo 
di Baccho, who would have dreamt to see 
Jean Baptiste Lotero here in the little town 
of St. Ives — and captain of a trader : — ^but it 
is an ill wind that blows nobody good." 

" Sit you down and take a pipe, and fill 
your glass. Well have a tumbler or two of 
Hollands after we get this cold stuflF down." 

" Well, by St. Nicholas 1 this is wonderful," 
observed the Italian, obeying the command to 
sit down. " St. Nicholas ! Do you remember 
Old Death and the Devil ? We little thought 
we should ever meet again after that. " 

Do I remember them ? Yes, and Jolly John 
Ghost," returned his companion ; " that was 
a day of death and glory and no mistake. " 



i, 
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The two men then proceeded to fill thehr 
pipes, and their glasses — and for a short 
period neither spoke. At length the tra- 
veller, casting aside his pipe, in a low voice, 
commenced a long conversation. 

For more than two hours these two men 
remained in earnest conversation, carried on 
in a very low voice. Whatever was the subject 
of their conference it appeared to please both 
exceedingly; but at length Captain Lotero 
rose from his chair, and buttoning his pea- 
jacket close up to his nose, muttered aloud — 
" Depend on it ; it shall be done. You 
may rest easy ;" and with another squeeze of 
the hand he retired. 

Immediately after his departure the stranger 
retired also to bed — and the next morning, 
at the first peep of dawn, though it was a 
wet and tempestuous morning, he mounted 
his horse and departed, after settling his bill 
and feeing the attendants munificently. 

As he gained the top of the hill he pulled 
c. 5. 
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in his horse, and putting his hand up to 
shelter his ejes from the pelting of the rain, 
he gazed upon the storm-tossed waters of the 
hay. He could not see far, it is true, hut he 
discovered Captain Lotero's hrig, with its 
yards hraced sharp to the wind, riding rather 
uneasily on the short seas — for the wind hlew 
partly off the shore, otherwise she could not 
have remained at anchor where she was. 

" Humph I " muttered the traveller, " my 
worthy friend the skipper will have a nice 
time of it ; if this wind holds he may he able 
to clear the coast, but a point or two more 
to the north would baffle our projects." So 
saying, he turned his horse's head from the 
blast, and rode on at a rapid pace« 
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CHAPTER III. 



It was about four o'clock in the morning, aftv 
their arrival, when Mr.Godolphin,his daughter, 
and nephew again mounted their horses, — ^the 
daughter, well wrapped in her mantle and 
other mu£3.ing, rode on a pillion behind one 
of the attendants. It was bitterly cold, the 
wind from the eastward fortunately rendering 
the embarking at St. Agnes much easier than 
if it had any north for it. All around looked 
desolate, cheerless, and depressing in the 
dawning daylight, and all felt the influence of 
the scene ; young Ralph Fitzmaurice, perhaps, 
less than any, for he was a remarkably, high- 
spirited, hardy boy, and had, from his fearless 
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character, been the idol of the crew of the 
Ajax frigate during the four years he had been 
at sea. 

Eiding by the side of little Bella, Ralph 
carefully kept her mantle over her, and paid 
her all the little attentions a fond brother 
would bestow upon a sister. 

" You do not seem to mind cold or anything, 
Ralph," observed the little girl, as the bitter 
blast swept by them. 

" Oh yes, Bella," returned the lad, cheer- 
fully, " Do not you see I care for you T 

The little party had but a mile or two to 
travel across the wild, dreary country, imper- 
fectly viewed in the uncertain light, and their 
minds were too fully occupied and anxious to 
heed the scene through which they were tra- 
velling. Troubled and agitated was the father's 
heart as he looked towards his young daughter, 
and fervent were the prayers he silently 
breathed for her safety. 

The roar of the surf, as it rolled in on that 
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wild coast was distinctly heard, and now 
through the gloom they could distinguish 
that tremendous pyramidical rock, called St. 
Agnes, or St. Ann's Beacon — a stupendous 
mass, rising nearly six hundred feet above the 
level of the sea — and against which the wild 
waves unceasingly roar with a terrible violence 
during sea gales. The east wind blew in a 
slanting direction off the coast, which enabled 
the Italian brig, called the *' Gondola," to lie 
close into the mouth of the wretched little 
harbour of St. Agnes. The inhabitants of 
the little scattered streets were buried in 
repose— a few pilchard boats lay high and 
dry on the mud, and one soUtary smack was 
moored alongside a pier of rough stones all 
tumbling to pieces. On aniving, the tra- 
vellers dismounted from their horses along- 
side a rude stone wall projecting into the 
lower end of the harbour, where there was just 
water sufficient to float a large boat^ in which 
were four men in red cotton caps, and great 
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woollen sea jackets, such as were worn by 
Italian seamen. 

Mr. Godolphin lifted his little girl o£f the 
horse; and then Ralph Fitzmanrice took 
charge of her, and placed her carefully in 
the boat, while James, their attendant, handed 
the portmanteaux *o the seamen, two of whom 
laid hold of them — one of the men remark- 
ing, in a low Toice, to the other, upon the great 
weight of one. 

Mr. Godolphin told Ralph to get into the 
boat, and keep Bella comfortable, as he wished 
to give some final directions to his game- 
keeper, who was going back with the horses. 
Ralph had scarcely jumped into the boat, aad 
Mr. Godolphin walked a few paces up the 
beach, towards the two attendants, who were 
earnestly conversing, when eight or ten 
men rushed from behind the high stone 
wall, and, in an instant, before they could 
oflfer the least resistance, seized Mr. Godolphin 
and his attendants — while, at the same 
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moment, the Italian, Captain Lotero, ran down 
the beachi and^ leaping into the boat, cried 
in an excited voice, in Italian, 

" Give way, men ; give way." 

A shriek issued from Bella's pale lips, as 
Ralph Fitzmaurice, horror»strack at beholding 
his uncle dragged from the spot with his two 
attendants, sprung to his feet to leap on 
shore ; but the Italian seized the boy in his 
grasp, and, with a tremendous curse, said, — 

" If you stir, boy, 111 brain you." 

** Italian villain 1" returned the bold and 
powerful boy, striking him a blow in the face 
with all his might, that tumbled him over on 
the thwarts, and in his excitement he would 
have throwu hipiself into the water, for the 
boat was now pulling rapidly out into the open 
sea, when Bella, casting her arms round his 
neck, and, screaming with terror and agony at 
the sight she had to witness, and the fear of 
Ralph's being drowned — ^implored him to stay. 

^^ Curse you," exclaimed the Italian Captain, 
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rising up and wiping the blood from his face, 
" Young viper, 111 pay you oflF for this." 

The man now spoke excellent English, and 
without any hesitation. 

Ralph Fitzmaurice, though only fifteen, was 
almost a man in thought and strength, flushed 
with rage and agony of mind, with little Bella 
clinging to him almost in despair, gazed at the 
shore, receding from his sight, and then at the 
Italian, who was steering the boat, with a feel- 
ing of intense rage and a wish to again grapple 
with the villain ; but Bella s situation — for the 
child, overcome with terror, had now fainted, 
and lay in his arms as if dead — ^withheld him. 
" Cursed villain," said Ralph, passionately, as 
he laid the poor child on the stern sheets, and 
was kneeling down to unfasten her mantle and 
muffling, which were tight round her neck, 
when his eyes rested on the pistol holsters of 
his uncle, which had been placed in the boat. 
Springing forward, with a cry of joy, he drew 
both pistols from the case, and, turning to the 
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unmoved skipper, said, " Dog of an Italian ; 
put us ashore, or 111 blow your brains out." 

" You crow loud for a young cock, at all 
events," replied Captain Lotero. " Foolish 
boy ; put down the pistols. There's nothing 
in them ;" and then, in Italian, to his men he 
said — " Give way lads, give way. There she 
lies." 

" My God I" muttered Kalph, with a feeling 
of despair in his heart, as he raised the pan of 
one of the pistols, and perceived there was no 
powder in it, while a mocking laugh broke 
from the Italian's lips. Casting oflF the things 
from Bella's neck, Ralph took her head in 
his lap, and, putting his hand in the water, 
he bathed her face and tempfes. Just then 
the boat shot alongside a vessel lying too, 
under double-reefed topsails. * 

" Come now, my lad," said Captain Lotero, 
*' keep yourself quiet, and I'll forgive you the 
blow you gave me. If you make no more noise 
I will let you stay with your sister ; but if 
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you give me any further trouble 111 separate 
you, and tie you down in the hold." 

Balph Fitzmaurice^ though boiling with in- 
dignation and agony of mind, had quite sense 
enough and discretion to percaive. that all 
further resistance and entreaties would be 
perfectly useless. He therefore made a virtue 
of necessity — ^and calming his excited temper, 
raised little Bella in his strong arms, just as 
she was beginning to recover — and, with the 
assistance of two of the sailors, ascended to 
the deck of the brig. 

^' There is the cabin, my lad," said Captain 
Lotero, '^ take the little girl down and put her 
into a berth — she will soon recover," 

Ralph cast dhe glance over the deck of the 
brig, the daylight had rapidly increased, and 
the sun was 'struggling to throw its wintry 
beams over the dark-coloured sea through a 
mass of heavy, lowering clouds. Ralph per- 
ceived the ship was a long flushed-deck vessel, 
with four eight-pound caronades on her deck. 
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Merchant vessels navigating the Mediterranean 
in those days always carried gnns to protect 
themselves from the numerous pirates that 
infested the African and Barbary coast, and, 
indeed, it appears that along the same shore 
pirates exist at the present day — an English 
vessel having been lately attacked on the Riff 
coast, plundered, and her crew murdered: 
The boy counted the men on board, and per- 
ceived that the brig had very lofty spars, a^d 
was Polacca-rigged. Descending into tKe 
cabin, which was a large and comfortable one, 
with four berths, and a round table screwed to 
the floor, he helped the poor little girl, who was 
still sobbing hysterically, into a berth ; but as 
she recovered she clung to him, crying bit- 
terly, " Oh Ralph, Ralph, they have killed 
my poor dear father, and they will kill you." 
" No, my dear Bella," replied Ralph, sooth- 
ingly ; *' they have not hurt your father. I 
do not know who they are that have seized 
him ; but they will not hurt him. There has 
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been some cruel treachery in this affair that I 
cannot understand. Some one has betrayed 
my uncle; and I greatly fear it must be 
Collins, the Gamekeeper. As to our faithful 
and devoted servant, James Penrose, he would 
sacrifice his life a dozen times over to save his 
master, if he could. No one but CoUins 
could have taken the charge from the pistols. 
I saw them properly loaded." 

" Oh Ralph, dear Ralph, what will become 
of us?" 

" God is everywhere, Bella. He will take 
care of us, even here. Keep up your little heart ;" 
he continued, and kissed the sweet pale face 
of the Uttle girl with fond affection — " and we 
shall yet get out of the hands of these horrid 
Italians. These villains must have been in 
league with those ruffians on shore." 

" Oh, you think so, do you? St. Nicholas I 
for a young bear you are a marvellously pre- 
cocious one," said Captain Lotero, descending 
the cabin stairs, carrying with difficulty the heavy 
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portmanteau of his betrayed passengers, which 
he placed on the floor, and then looked at 
Ralph Fitzmaurice with a very threatening 
look, whilst little Bella gazed upon the man 
as if fascinated — his eyes seemed to have the 
power of the rattlesnake. 

" So you think," continued the Italian, 
taking a key from his pocket, and very quietly 
unlocking a strong sea chest, inserted into 
one corner of the cabin — "that we are in 
league with the people you call ruffians. Do 
you call your king's soldiers ruffians ? By the 
mass, you are a rebel yourself, though a young 
one ; and I think they ou^ht to have taken 
you with them also — and saved me the trouble 
I shall have with you.'' 

The boy's heart was bursting with rage, but 
he mastered the feeling, and made the captain 
no answer. The Italian laughed, saying, " Oh , 
you are getting tame; by St. Nicholas, we 
shall get on better by and by ;" so saying, he 
put the heavy portmanteau into the great chest, 
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and locked it, adding, with a grin, " You see 
how careful I am of your property, ' and then 
left the cabin. 

The motion of the vessel, which seemed to 
be going very fast, through a rough sea, began 
to have an eflfect upon the unfortunate little 
girl, who, to add to her miseries, began to feel 
that great leveller of all distinctions, sea 
sickness. 

Nothing could exceed the tenderness and 
attention of Fitzmaurice to his little cousin — 
fill in his power he did, till finally, completely 
exhausted, she fell into a deep sleep. Just as 
Ealph was going upon deck, the Captain came 
down, and a sailor with him, carrying the other 
portmanteau, and several other articles, in- 
cluding clothes belonging to Balph and the 
young girl. " There," said Captain Lotero, 
" you can help yourself, you shall have some 
food directly. No one will sleep in here but 
myself, so you will be quite comfortable." 

" Have you any other place," asked Ralph, 
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mastering his repugnance, in speaking to the 
Italian, " where you could let this young girl 
sleep, and have to herself?" 

" Ah 1 Let me see, — ^Yes, you and she can 
have my mate's berth, off this. There's an 
upper and under berth; that will do for you, eh?" 

" It will do for her," returned Ralph, quietly. 
" I will sleep here." 

"You will, will you, Corpo di Baccho. 
Make yourself at home," added the captain 
with a grin, '* I and my mate will be glad of 
your company" — and, opening a side-door, he 
showed Ralph a small space shut-off from the 
cabin, with two berths in it, one over the 
other, and lighted by a glass bull on the deck. 

"Will that suit you?" 

" I will move her into it when she wrfces," 
replied Ralph. 

The Captain made no remark, but went on 
deck. 

It was not easy to vanquish, or bend down 
the spirit or energy of young Fitzmaurice. 
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Naturally a bold and fearless child, with a 
very precocious intellect, on which every pains 
had been bestowed up to the period when he 
sailed with Captain Courtland, in the Ajax ; 
and then his father had stipulated that his edu- 
cation should not be neglected while on board 
the frigate ; and it fortunately so happened 
that the Chaplain was a most excellent scholar, 
and a pious good man. Captain Courtland 
himself was a man of refined taste, and a per- 
fect gentelman. The Ajax was one of the finest 
frigates in the service, and though discipline 
was strictly enforced, there was not a happier 
or braver crew in the British service than on 
board the dashing Ajax. 

Bella still continuing asleep, Ealph deter- 
mined upon going on deck. As he reached 
the top of the companion stair, he lookedround, 
and perceived Captain Lotero standing near the 
stern, earnestly conversing with a man of 
middle size, but a perfect Hercules in pro- 
portions. Ralph could not see his face, for 
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he stood with his back towards him, his hands 
plunged in an immense thick woollen coat, 
that reached to his knees, and, instead of a 
red cap on his head, he wore an oil skin 
covering, not unlike the seaman's sou-wester 
of the present day. As the boy stepped out 
on the deck, the mate, for such he was^ 
turned round, and fixed his great eyes 
upon him. Balph thought he had never 
beheld a more repulsive countenance. His 
face was broader than it was long, and strongly 
marked by the small pox, which very probably 
had made free with his nose, scarcely a 
vestige of that useful organ remaining. If 
we add that he had what is vulgarly called 
a hare-lip, it will be quite sufficient to prove 
he could be no beauty. 

He walked up to Ralph Fitzmaurice, and 
looking at him from head to foot, said — 
speaking with an accent so decidedly English, 
that Ealph at once set him down for a native 
of England — *^ So, youngster. Are you come 

Vol. I. n. 
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to make yourself useful, as erery one on 
board ship must? Were you ever on the 
deck of a craft before ?" 

" I cannot see," returned Ralph, with a 
flush on his cheek, and in a haughty tone, 
" that it will make any diflference to you whe- 
ther I was or not." 

" Oh, don't get out of temper, boy," said 
the mate, without shewing any anger at the 
answer. " If you are civil you will not find 
me as ugly an animal as I look. I like the 
look of you, and almost fancy now that you 
would know a brig from a frigate." 

"I would to God" said Ralph bitterly, 
" that you were under the muzzle of an 
English frigate's guns at this moment. You 
would pay dearly for the cruel outrage you 
have committed." 

" Well, blow me, youngster, but you have 
cheek enough, and no mistake. Now, I am 
an Englishman, and I like you all the better 
for speaking your mind ; — but, look ye, except 
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with me, keep your mind to yourself* My 
comrades, here, handle knives instead of 
fists. So keep civil and quiet, and you and 
the little girl will fare all the better for it." 
Thus speaking, the huge mate of the Gondola 
walked forward, leaving Ralph Fitzmaurice 
uncommonly surpifized — first, at finding his 
surmise, respecting the mate of the Gondola 
being an Englishman, correct ; and next, at 
meeting a man with so singularly repulsive a 
countenance, so mild ; and apparently inclined 
to be good-natured. Notwithstanding that his 
heart was heavy, and his thoughts miserable, 
the boy, every inch a seaman, walked aft, and 
then, leaning on the bulwarks, cast his eyes 
over the brig, which was going before a 
very stifi" breeze, under single-reefed topsails, 
and top-.gallant sails. Her very large mainsail 
was brailed — ^her fore-course was set ; but she 
was running before the breeze at the rate of 
ten knots. She appeared to Balph to be a 
very handsome vessel, and every thing about 
D. 3. 
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her — her rigging, spars, and guns, all in first- 
rate order and neatness. There were but 
four men on deck besides the man at the 
helm. Looking over the side, he judged by 
her lightness in the water, that she had no 
eargo, or, at least, very little ; but fearing that 
Bella would awake, and feel frightened, Balph 
descended into the cabin, and, shortly after, 
a young Italian boy, about his own age, a 
slight, sallow lad, with good eyes, and dark 
curling hair, entered the cabin, and laid some 
cold meat and bread on the table, and then 
fixed a tureen of soup, so that it would not 
spill — and a bottle of wine and horns, saying 
something in Italian which Ralph, who under- 
stood French, and a very small smattering of 
Italian, made out to be that the Captain was 
coming to dinner. 

Little Bella slept, as only children will 
sleep, when sorrow and misfortune hang over 
them. It is a great blessing that God so 
orders it — for otherwise, how would they beai 
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the sufferings, they alas I have too often to 
endure. 

Hearing steps descending the cabin stairs, 
Ralph drew the curtains across his little 
cousin's berth, and sat do^n beside it — 
sad enough in heart, but resolved to shew a 
bold front, and bear his trials, for Bella s sake, 
with patience. 

Captain Lotero, and his mate, came into 
the cabin to dinner, and sat down — the 
mate saying, in a good-natured tone — " Come 
lad, sit down here, and eat your mess like 
a man. I know by your eye that this is not 
your first voyage. So stow some of this here 
beef in your hold ; it will serve to keep you 
in trim." 

Ealph knew he must eat, and youth has a 
keen perception of hunger. He had not 
touched food since the preceding evening, 
and that supper was not a very substantial 
meal. So he did as he was desired, and ate 
enough to satisfy his wants. He then cut 
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some slices of the fresh beef, and placing it 
on a plate, with some bread for poor Bella, put 
it aside, with a little wine and water in a 
horn, and, shortly after, both Captain and 
mate retired, without many words passing 
between them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



We do not love attorneys; indeed, we do 
not know who feels any regard for them— 
unless it he their wives. Perhaps we ought 
father to say we do not love the profession, 
because it gives power into the hands of men 
who are not all of them capable of resisting 
the temptation to enrich themselves, though 
they do so at the expense of others. Who 
has not suflfered, from the harassing torture 
attendant upon a lawsuit, and how few, at 
even a successful issue, have gained much. 
Upright, high-minded men, there are — many 
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in the profession — men whose talents and 
integrity cast around them fame s brightest 
lustre; but there are others who bring dis- 
grace upon the class, ruin and desolation 
upon all who come within their sphere of 
action. 

One of the worst of the profession we have 
now to introduce, and, reluctant as we always 
are, to visit such places, our story compels us 
to request our readers to go with us to th^ . 
office of a modern attorney in extensive prac- 
tice — ^we wish we could also say of good 
repute. 

Mr. Robert Fleecem (it is a very common 
name, but we cannot help that) was sitting in 
his front room, at his own desk, with a con- 
fidential clerk — a kind of automaton — to 
whom he dictated his letters, for he never 
by any chance, wrote a letter himself, only 
signed them. By this mode of proceeding, 
all his clients' most particular secrets, family 
ones and all, were communicated to this 
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automaton clerk; and if any of the said 
clients complained that this was unpleasant, 
Mr. Fleecem declared that the said clerk 
never understood one word of what was 
dictated to him, as it entered one ear it 
went out at the other — ^which proves that 
surgeons know little of anatomy — as we never 
heard that there existed a passage of that 
sort in the human head. If there does it 
must be extremely convenient to attorneys' 
clerks, for they hear such extremely queer 
things at times, that if they all remained in 
the head, they would surely get bewildered. 
Mr. Fleecem was a native of Weymouth, 
in Dorset ; but not getting sufficient employ- 
ment in his native town, he resolved, when he 
married, to seek a wider field for action, and 
the display of talents he felt sure he pos- 
sessed, and which only required time and op- 
portunity to expand in full maturity. The 
lady selected to share his future fortune, and 
cheer his leisure moments, was Miss Fitz- 
n. 6. 
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phippen, a very well-educated young woman, 
and very pleasant looking, and who, just 
before she married, had thoughts of opening 
a school. She had no relatives, save and 
except oRe brother, and an aunt whom she 
scarcely remembered. This brother, George 
Fitzphippen, when very young, became no- 
torious for his wild pursuits, and finally left 
Melcomb Kegis, and went to sea. Having 
squandered in extravagance and profligacy 
the handsome fortune left him by his father. 
Almost all his sister s money, too, was wasted 
— and then, when he could obtain no more, 
he left her to her own resources. Mr. 
Fleecem was good looking, plausible in man- 
ners, and as Miss Fitzphippen had still 
about JE800 left, he thought she would make 
an excellent wife, and the J6800 an excellent 
ladder by which he could climb higher in his 
profession. They were accordingly married, 
after, of course, a certain time spent in 
courtship ; and then Mr. Fleecem proceeded 
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to London — bought a good house, furnished 
it well, and began practising with the un- 
flinching determination to refuse no fish that 
would come into his net — and extremely queer 
fish, we can assure our readers, he caught, 
but they were profitable ones — and at the 
period of our introducing him to the notice 
of our readers, when he was just forty-one, 
he had a good business, such as it was, one 
son, and two daughters. Such was the 
dreaded Mr. Fleecem. Let us then return 
to the office of the Clerk, with the passage 
from one ear to the other. 

Mr. Fleecem, on the morning in question, 
had been in rather an anxious, expecting kind 
of mood — for every knock at the door, or 
sound, seemed to startle him. 

" Mr. Overend," he exclaimed, after sitting 
in this mood for some time, getting up from his 
desk, " take a sheet of note-paper, and write 
a few lines." 

The automaton clerk did so — and, pen in 
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hand,aad with a most uaconcerned expression 
of Qountenance, waited till the words of his 
dictator fell upon his ear — of course, to find 
their way out at the other. 

" My dear George," began Mr. Fleecem, 
pausing in his walk, alongside his clerk, ^' I 
heard that you returned last night — Tuesday 
night. I feel very uneasy. It is now three 
o'clock, Wednesday. Do not leave me. any 
longer in this state of uncertainty." 
" yours truly," 

Mr. Overend folded, and sealed the note, 
— and then, though he knew quite well who 
it was to be directed to, waited with his pen 
ready: — 

" Direct it, now," said Mr. Fleecem^ 
" George Fitzphippen, Esq., Green Dragon, 
Fleet-street." 

"Pull the Bell, Mr. Overend. Here 
Thomas," continued the attorney, to an in- 
ferior clerk, that entered the room, " Go with 
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this letter to the Green Dragon, and if the 
gentleman is there, bring back an answer; if 
not, bring back the note." 

In something less than an hour, Thomas 
came back, and handed a small note to the very 
anxious attorney, who intimated that he did not 
require his clerk to read for him. Thus the 
automaton knew only half the secrets of his 
employer. The note only contained the words : 

" Airs right : be with you afe seven this 
evening. Cursed practice you have in letting 
others scribble your letters. There was no 
signature." 

The attorney muttered something, but 
looked pleased, and then threw the paper 
into the fire. It was the second of December. 

Seven o'clock in the evening came. The 
attorney had just dined, and was sitting with 
his wine, and a blazing fiie before him, an- 
xiously expecting his visitor. At last a loud 
knock announced an asrival, and, the next 
moment, Mr. George Fitzphippen entered the 
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room. There is no necessity to describe 
him, as George Fitzphippen and the tra- 
veller at the " Three Mariners," of St. Ives, 
Tvere one and the same person. He threw 
himself into a chair near the fire, and, before 
he uttered a word, he drank oflF a couple of 
glasses of wine. 

Mr. Fleecem was the first to speak. He 
commenced with the remark, uttered in a 
tone of enquiry: 

** So, you succeeded, George ?" 

" Yes, to a certain extent, I have. Godol- 
phin is in the Tower ; and will, as you know, 
be tried for high treason ; but whether he will 
be found guilty, is doubtful." 

" How doubtful?" questioned the attorney. 
" There is no doubt as to the correctness of 
the letters in the hands of the Government. 
Many of those who were executed the other 
day were condemned on less proofs." 

" Oh yes," replied George Fitzphippen. 
" Anything would do, some months ago, to 
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shorten a man by the head, with our minis- 
ters ; but the public have got tired of seeing 
noblemen executed, and drawn and quartered. 
I'oo great a repetition of anything palls with 
the fickle mob ; and they now shout that they 
have had enough— and the ministers are 
getting tired of confiscating property latterly ; 
as, in some instances, the forfeited estates 
lessened their own incomes." 

^' Still, I feel satisfied," said Mr. Fleecem, 
" that if Godolphin is tried, his own individual 
estates will be forfeited, though, perhaps, the 
Fitzphippen property will escape. However, 
that's to be seen. You secured, of course, 
the valuable effects he was carrying off with 
him?" 

"No, curse it;" passionately exclaimed 
George Fitzphippen, "There, by an in- 
fernal mischance, or rather by the treachery 
of a rascally Italian, with whom I was ac 
quainted, I was completely baulked." 

Mr. Fleecem turned deadly pale, and nearly 
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dropped the glass of wine he was about to 
raise to his lips — as he exclaimed, ^^ Heavens 1 
JS14,000, in hard cash, lost — ^besides, God 
knows, how much more in jewels, and bank 
notes. What became of it, then ?" 

** Why, that cursed Italian has it," muttered 
George Fitzphippen, with a savage oath, and 
filling a bumper of port, he swallowed it as 
if he were choking. 

"And the little girl, and young Fitz- 
maurice?*' went on the attorney, quite aghast, 
and shaking with agitation. " George, 
George ; this will be a bad business, I fear." 

" Why the devil should it ?" angrilyinterrupted 
the attorney's brother-in-law. " It is true, the 
£14,000 is lost ; but I still look to securing the 
Fitzphippen estates. You will never hear more 
of either the girl or the boy — not that I wanted 
to have anything to do with him — ^but there 
was no help for it. By the bye, I heard lately 
that it is probable. Lord Fitzmaurice will 
be pardoned, and his estates untouched." 
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" What then, you have not heard that Lord 
Fitzmaurice, and his eldest son, were both 
drowned, crossing in a small schooner over- 
to Flanders ; and, it is very certain, that if 
young Fitzmaurice lives, and returns to this 
country, he will regain the title and estates 
of his father — who, they say, was not actually 
guilty of treason ; but let me know, for 
heaven's sake, how the whole thing occurred; 
for I am miserably in the. dark. We have 
played a bold game, and, I fear, a losing 
one." 

"Pshaw I" muttered George Fitzphippen. 
*^ How easily frightened you are. Now listen, 
and I will put you up to the whole affair. To 
do so properly I must travel back a bit first ; 
but I will pull up my lee way in no time. 
Whilst at San Domingo I became acquainted 
with an Italian, a native of Genoa, of the 
name of Jean Baptiste Lotero. This man 
had, like myself, tried buccaneering; but 
the days of the buccaneers were brought to 
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a close ; so he commenced the slave trade — 
got chased, and his Captain lost ship and 
cargo. He then embarked on board a pri- 
vateer, lying in San Domingo. This Lotero 
induced me to try my luck in this vessel — 
notorious for many reasons. He also intro- 
duced me to the first mate, a most extraor- 
dinary devil by name and nature. He was, 
he said, an American by birth, and his name 
was William Devil. He was not a tall man, 
but was broad of chest, and his shoulders 
were enormous, and his Umbs, in propor- 
tion. He wore his beard and hair, which 
were of a bright red, long and curly ; and his 
large neck was quite bare. William Devil and 
I became very great friends, and, in the end, 
he persuaded me \o accept the berth of 
second mate — the one who held that situa- 
tion having just then died of Yellow Jack's 
embrace. Well, I did so. Now you must 
know that the name of this extraordinary 
vessel was the ^ Terrible.' She was built 
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at Execution Doct, on the Thames, and her 
Captain, one of the bravest fellows in ex- 
istence, was an Englishman, and his name 
Death ; and, to complete our complement of 
strange names, the young surgeon we had 
on board was named Ghost — Jolly John 
Ghost — and jolly he was, by Jove. So we 
had amongst us Death, Devil, and John 
Ghost/'* 

"Why, what on earth are you talking 
about, interrupted the astonished attorney?" 

" Why, I am spinning you a true yam, 
Brother Fleecem," returned the Buccaneer, 
with a laugh; and finishing the bottle of 
wine, and opening another — ^* I am in the 
humour for old wine and old yarns." 

Now Mr. Fleecem liked old wine also, but 
he rather dreaded his brother-in-law when he 



• These are not imaginaiy names. The privateer called the 
"Terrible/* was built at Execation Dock, and was commanded 
by Captain Death. The first mate was William DevU, and the 
surgeon named Ghost. The action she fought is authentic, for 
a subscription was raised in England afterwards for Captain 
Death's widow. We have only forestalled the period a litUe. 
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had been drinking ; therefore, he permitted 
his strange, sometimes terrible guest, to have 
his own way. 

" Ah I this is comfortable," resumed George 
Fitzphippen, giving a tremendous poke to the 
fire, which blazed up freely. "I wish, 
Robert, you had been on board the * Terrible,' 
in our action, off San Domingo — sixteen of 
our crew left with only eight legs among 
them." 

** God forbid 1" ejaculated the attorney, very 
seriously. 

" Ah I Every man to his liking. However, 
let me heave a-head. With a splendid ship, 
and a jolly crew, and three such redoubtable 
names as Death, Devil, and John Ghost, we 
fully expected to do something glorious. We 
put to sea — and, in a few weeks, we fell in 
with a large French ship, from St. Maloes; 
and, after a sharp fight, we took her. Cap- 
tain Death put forty men on board the 
prize, and steered for Old England ; but luck 
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was not on our side this time — for, shortly 
after, we were chased by a large frigate, which 
our Captain knew was the " Vengeance," of 
thirty-six gons. She captured our prize 
without much trouble. We tried to get 
away from her — ^but she out-sailed us. 
So old Death and Devil determined to 
give them a belly- full. *Now, my lads,' says 
our brave old commander, ^ Death is my name. 
Death and glory, and no surrender. Three 
cheers, my hearties — sing out.' Death and 
glory, and three cheers, pealed over the ocean, 
such as only could proceed from English 
throats. We all stripped to the waist, tying a red 
handkerchief round our loins, and to work 
we went with a will. Our prize being manned 
from the crew of the * Vengeance,* both ships 
bore down upon us. We returned their first 
broadside — ^which, unfortimately, shot away 
our mainmast. Still old Death cheered us 
on, and we blazed away at the two ships, like 
a legion of fiends, for five mortal hours, till 
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oar decks, and the decks of the 'Vengeance/ 
were coTered with the dead and the dying. 
We sank the other, hy a fortanate broadside, 
bat still the frigate was a fearful adversary. 
Oar decks were slippery with the blood that 
flowed oat throagh our scuppers. The 
French Commander, and his First Lieutenant, 
were both slain. Our brave Captain Death 
was nearly cut in two by a chain shot The 
surgeon, John Ghost, as gallant a fellow as 
ever lived, was shattered to atoms by a twelve 
pound ball ; and, with Devil, still fighting, 
vnth a dozen hands — ^we were like a pack of 
fiends, covered with blood, smoke, and gunpow- 
der. Sixteen of our crew lay upon the deck, 
with each the loss of a leg. Baptiste Lotero 
was lying nearly dead, with the slash of a 
cutlass, for they boarded us at last; and 
though I was bleeding from a dozen flesh 
wounds — I still, with the remnant of our 
gallant crew, made a stand, till a musket ball 
stretched me, also, senseless, in a pool of 
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blood. After the fight was over, there were 
only eight and twenty of us left alive ; and 
not the vestige of a stick left standing in the 
ship ; whilst the ' Vengeance' was so shat- 
tered, and mauled, and knocked to pieces by 
our shot, that she could scarcely tow us into 
Port Louis, in the Isle of France. So ended 
my acquaintance, for the time, with my com- 
rades, William Devil, and Jean Baptiste 
Lotero. You must confess, it was not easy 
to forget an intimacy begun and ended in so 
striking a fashion." 

" And yet, that very comrade, Lotero," in- 
terrupted the Attorney, " betrayed you ?" 

" So it appears, brother Fleecem," replied 
the Buccaneer, very coolly. " However, to 
finish my yarn — I was five weeks before I 
recovered from the wounds I received. 
We were all closely confined after we got 
well ; but, nevertheless, I contrived, with 
three comrades, to make our escape — cut 
away a boat, and put to sea : and when three 
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parts staiTed, we were picked up by an Ame- 
rican Barque bound to New York ; and finally, 
as I before told you, worked my way home, 
and found that my good sister had become 
Mrs. Fleccem". 

** Well, George," said the Attorney, " you 
are taking a curious method of getting to the 
matter-of-fact part of your narrative." 

'' Oh, you must let me tack, and let me 
have my own way," returned George Fitz- 
phippen, who was much heated with wine, 
having been drinking before he visited his 
brother-in-law. He was now in his character 
of buccaneer ; and he delighted ,when excited, 
in relating some of his wild exploits. " You 
see," he continued, " I find your wine good, 
Robert ; and, at this hour of the evening, we 
have nothing better to do, and I am fond of 
pleasant recollections." 

" Pleasant recollections 1" interrupted Mr. 
Fleecem, with a grim smile. " You call the 
slaughter of above a hundred of your com- 
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rades, sixteen of them deprived of a leg each — 
two left lying on the deck, in pools of blood — 
yourself slashed and gashed like a spavined 
horse — pleasant recollections, indeed !" 

His companion laughed boisterously, say- 
ing. " I have not half done with my remi- 
niscences, as literary men style these little 
flashes of memory." 

However, gentle reader, we will spare you 
the recital of the Buccaneer's exploits, and 
briefly state, in this part of our narrative, 
the Attorney's plans and projects, and how 
they commenced, and were carried out against 
the peace and prosperity of the Godolphin 
family. 

Mr. Fleecem thought he knew his brother- 
in-law's disposition and temper pretty well — 
but he was mistaken. A more extraordinary 
compound of man and devil it was scarcely 
possible to imagine. He could personate 
almost any chara^'frr. During lii.s father's 
life he had recti i most excellent (iduca- 

VOL. I, V. 
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tion ; but whether he inherited his grand uncle s 
roving spirit, or was inspired by the great 
achievements of the gallant Penais Phippen, 
we cannot say ; but, shortly after his father's 
death, he went to sea, in a vessel bound to 
the West Indies, and joined the last of the 
Buccaneers. At times possessed of wealth, 
which was spent afterwards in a life of pro- 
fligacy and restlessness; sometimes furious 
and bloodthirsty, and capable of committing 
any crime — the next moment performing an 
act of generosity and gallantry. A gentleman, 
when he pleased — good-humoured, when 
slightly excited by wine — but a fiend, when 
half intoxicated. 

Ee had often heard his father bitterly 
bewail that the great Fitzphippen estates 
should be inherited by a girl — and then by 
a Godolphin — when none but a Fitzphippen 
ought to possess them. George vowed, if , 
ever it lay in his power, he would dispossess 
the Godolphins. Thus, after years spent 
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with the Buccaneers, and in exploits amongst 
piratical privateers, he returned to England 
with less money than when he left it. Hear- 
ing that his only sister, and indeed, the 
only relative he possessed, had married an 
attorney, of the name of Fleecem,then living, 
and doing well in London, he resolved to pay 
him a visit. 

His sister received him with real affection, 
notwithstanding his previous desertion of her, 
and looked with surprise at the tall and 
powerful man he had hecome. He could 
put aside his sea-faring manners, and be a 
gentleman when he pleased ; but he fend his 
brother-in-law soon came to understand one- 
another. At this period, by a singular acci- 
dent, Mr. Fleecem became possessed of a 
large number of papers. Not being scrupulous, 
though not intended for him, he retained 
them. What was his surprise and satisfac- 
tion when he discovered that most of them 
were letters and documents, chiefly corres- 
E. S. 
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pondence, between Lord Fitzmaurice, the 
Earl of Kithesdale, and Mr. Godolphin. 

"With a little embellishment," muttered 
Mr. Fleecem, as he opened one after the 
other, " these letters will prove Mr. Godolphin 
a rebel." 

The arrival of George Fitzphippen at 
this juncture decided him at once how to 
act. 

In his own way, the attorney was quite as 
cold-blooded and unscrupulous, as to what he 
did, as his brother-in-law, and between them 
they concocted a plan to get Mr. Godolphin 
arrested for high treason. 

" But, what's to be done with the daugh- 
ter ?" enquired George. " Should Mr. Go- 
dolphin be tried and condemned for treason, 
his estates will become forfeited to the 
Crown." 

" The Godolphin estates will," said tlie 
attorney, " but not the Fitzphippen. He 
only holds them in trust for his daughter. 
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If this daughter did not exist, the Fitz- 
Phippen estates, by the owner's will, made 
by your grandfather, would become yours 
and your sister's. Besides, there is a very 
large amount of money lying at this moment 
unemployed. I know tliat Mr. Godolphin 
has J614,000 lying in a banker's hands — ready 
for an emergency — for, I perceive, by the 
letters in my possession, that he lives in ter- 
rible fear of having committed himself with 
the Government, should his letters to Lord 
Fitzmaurice and the Earl of Nithisdale, fall 
into their hands." 

Finally the two confederates agreed to force 
Mr. Godolphin to fly the country; but before 
they brought their vile project into play, Fitz- 
phippen went into Cornwall, to see, as he said, 
how the land lay. And so well did he 
manage, that he gained another confederate 
— no less a person than Mr. Godolphin's 
head gamekeeper — a bad and profligate man ; 
but whasignally deceived his kind and unsus- 
picious master. 
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It was Mr. Fleecem who wrote the anony- 
mous letters that induced Mr. Godolphin to 
fly from England till the storm should blow 
over. To two persons only did Mr. Godol- 
phin confide his project of flight, his own 
faithful attendant, and the gamekeeper. The 
latter, for JglOO, betrayed all Lis master's 
projects to George Fitzphippen, without 
knowing his real name. The consequence 
was, that Mr. Godolphin's letters were for- 
warded to the Minister in power — and an 
order was despatched to a Captain Hosken, 
commanding a detachment of soldiers at 
Eedruth, to arrest Mr. Godolphin. 

Fitzphippen had arranged his plans with 
the Itahan skipper, who, for a sum of JB1,000, 
agreed to take the two unfortunate children 
aboard his craft, and, in his voyage to Genoa, 
proposed to leave them on the coast of Bar- 
bary, where they would be taken by the 
Moors, and consigned to perpetual slavery. 
This cruel and wicked act the Italian in- 
tended conscientiously to perform, but Cap- 
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tain Lotero was too crafty and designing a 
villain even for George Fitzphippen, with all 
his cleverness. They were to share the plun- 
der in the portmanteau. Fitzphippen in- 
tended to deceive the attorney ; hut Captain 
Lotero managed to deceive them both. By 
delaying the men employed to seize Mr. 
Godolphin in h(s flight, he contrived to get 
the child and the portmanteau into his boat, 
and also young Fitzmaurice — while Fitz- 
phippeix and . tb^ soitdiierQ arrived just in 
time to seijze Mp. Gqdolphiii. ^. Godpl* 
phin was conveyed to Loudpn; but the 
gamekeeper mana^e4, aided by George, to 
escape, and return. to Trelesvp^. Furious 
at the manner in which he ha4 :been baffle^ 
by his old buccaneering associate, Fitzphippen 
returned to London, to. relate to hi^ brother -r 
in-law the failure of one part of their scheme., 
In our next chaptc^r we sh$tU see tbQ coneie- 
quences of their cruel and crime-stained 
projects. 
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CHAPTER V. 



It WM the DiYiiie win thai the evil projeets and 
schemes of Mr. Fleeoem, and his brother-in- 
law George Fitzphippen, should succeed for 
a time— -and through means they little ex- 
pected. They imagined that Mr. Godolphin 
would at once be brought to trial — and, if 
not condemned, like Foster and Mackintosh, 
to death, he would be banished the United 
Kingdom, and his own estates become for- 
feited to the Crown: but no such result 
ensued. A reaction in the proceedings of 
^e Ooyemment had taken place since the 
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execution of the noble lords and gentlemen 
who had suffered the penalty of their weak 
and most rash attempt in favour of the Pre- 
tender. When too late to save his life, it was re- 
solved to bring in Lord Fitzmaurice guilty only of 
injudicious correspondence, tending to the in- 
jury of theCrown,and, instead of an attainder on 
his estates, to inflict only a fine. Thus the next 
heir could succeed to the title and property. 
The same judgment was returned against Mr. 
Godolphin, who was, in point of fact, far less 
guilty than any of the others: but a judg- 
ment had gone forth, against which there was 
no appeal. The unfortunate Mr. Godolphin 
suffered so much torture of mind, added to a 
slight malady of the heart, that previously 
afflicted him, that almost immediately after 
his commitment to the Tower, he was seized 
with a violent illness, and before a week had 
elapsed, expired in the arms of his faithful 
attendant, James Penrose. His last words 
to his grief-stricken follower were, to search 
IS. 5. 
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the Continent, till he discovered some trace 
of his lost child and nephew. 

Mr. Godolphin had no idea, neither had 
his attendant, that he and his children were 
the victims of treachery. He imagined that 
Captain Lotero had put to sea, temfied by 
the sudden appearance of the soldiers, and 
that his daughter and nephew would be 
restored to their country, if the Captain of 
the " Gondola " brig was not a villain — and 
he saw no reason to suspect him. But poor 
James Penrose was not permitted to fulfil his 
Unfortunate master s last wishes ; for though 
perfectly innocent of any crime against the 
Government, he was banished, with nearly a 
thousand others^ to North America. 

Did any compunction strike the hearts of 
Mr. Fleecem, or George Penais Fitzphippen, 
when they heard of the death of Mr. Godol- 
phin ?-^we regret to say, that they rejoiced at 
the singular success that would, in conse- 
quence, attend their schemes. George Fitz- 
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phippen would have to come forward, 
claiming, as the next heir, the guardianship 
of the late Mr. Godolphin s child— and if no 
such child was to be found or heard of, after 
a certain lapse of time, the Fitzphippen es- 
tates, would unquestionably become his and 
his sister s. 

Leaving them to follow up their iniquitous 
designs, we will now follow our unfortunate 
young hero and heroine, in their adventures 
on board the " Gondola." 

The brig experienced very variable weather 
after leaving the coast of Cornwall ; so much 
so that, after four or five days, they were still 
some distance from the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Captain Lotero seemed to avoid taking any 
notice of the young victims of his villainy. 
The mate, who went by the name of 
Jacomo, shewed them, now and then, when 
in the humour, some little kindness. Bella, 
after nearly crying herself into a fever the two 
first days, at last listened to the entreaties 
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and affectionate attentions of the high-spirited 
and noble hearted Balph Fitzmaurice. 

He induced her to eat, and at last to get 
up, and come upon deck. She was a very 
sensible, sweet child, for her age; and so 
fondly and devotedly was she attached to her 
cousin, that she resolved, if it killed her, she 
would do what he requested her to do. 

The crew of the " Gondola," though a 
fierce, and at times, a boisterous set, did not 
molest or anyway annoy them. The Italian 
boy, Luegi, on the contrary, did all he could 
to shew them kindness; and, as yet, the 
weather, though contrary, was not boisterous. 
So that Bella, on the fifth or sixth day, had 
conquered her sea-sickness, and came upon 
deck, clinging to the arm of her cousin, 
Ealph, in trembling anxiety. With wonder 
and awe, the poor child gazed over the vast 
expanse of water, glittering in the sun s rays, 
and breaking and dashing against the ship s 
sides, in ceaseless contention. 
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" Oh, Ralph, Ralph," she exclaimed, in 
fear and wonder. " This is all water ; where 
is the land ? Shall we ever see land again ?*' 

" Yes, dear Bella; I trust to God we shall 
— and those who live on the land, too." 

" Ah, my beloved father," sobbed Bella, as 
she thought of her parent. " Why did those 
horrid men prevent Papa from coming with 
us ? — and what can these men be going to do 
with us T were questions constantly asked, — 
and which poor Ralph found it very difficult to 
answer, so as to soothe his beautiful little cousin. 

Ralph Fitzmaurice had more thought and 
reflection in his mind than usually falls to 
the lot of one so young. He was scarcely 
more than thirteen when the Ajax frigate 
encountered the two French ships, — one 
greatly her superior in force — in which the 
gallant Captain Gourtland lost his life. The 
courage and coolness of the young midship- 
man, during the fight, astonished, and at- 
tracted the notice of all on board. TJae loss 
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of his kind relative and captain, was the first 
grief his young teart had ever experienced; 
but, on returning to England, ho had to en- 
counter one infinitely more terrible — ^the loss 
of father, mother, and brother. Thus, at the 
age of sixteen, he was an orphan, deprived 
of parents he dearly loved, and stripped of 
title and fortune. Upon this latter calamity 
he did not bestow a thought — but, his beloved 
father, forced to fly his country, accused of 
treason, and thus to perish — cut him to the 
heart. It required all his kind, affectionate 
uncle could say and do to rouse him from the 
despondency that at first came over him, and 
which almost destroyed the high spirit and 
energy, and hopefulness of his nature. Then 
came his uncle's attempted flight from his 
native land, and from the same cause as his 
fathers. He was astonished, bewildered; 
and yet this fresh calamity roused to the full 
the high spirit and indomitable nature of his 
disposition— and he secretly vowed he would 
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devote his life to the care and protection of 
his little cousin, should she ever be deprived 
of the only parent remaining to her : And 
thus these two young hearts — deprived of 
every dear tie of kindred — clung to each 
other, all their former clouded love centred 
in the one intense feeling of affection they 
experienced for one another. 

Captain Lotero was standing near the taf- 
rail, gazing out on the somewhat troubled 
deep ; for towards the evening of the sixth 
day, it came on to blow hard from the East, 
which, if it Ifitsted till morning, would bring 
them in sight of Cape Trafalgar, as it is now 
styled. The Englishman called Jacomo, 
whose real name was John Smithers — but 
who in reality was an escaped convict, from 
one of the penal settlements — then a Buc- 
caneer, and old comrade of Lotero's, who had 
returned to his own country with John 
Smithers, both with some portion of their 
ill-gotten plunder. Lotero first purchased a 
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good-sized Latine-rigged craft, and with 
Smithers as his mate, carried out a con- 
traband trade on the Spanish coast, and, after 
a time, he bought the brig " Gondola," took 
out his papers as Captain of the Long Course, 
that is he became entitled to command a ship 
out of the waters of the Mediterranean. 
Ostensibly he traded with England, and 
sometimes returned to Genoa with a large 
cargo from some English port; but his 
method of obtaining it, if narrowly looked 
into, might be found extremely suspicious. 
This time he was returning without any 
cargo, considering the value contained in 
the portmanteau quite equivalent to one. 
His intention before he accepted Mr, Godol- 
phin*s proposals, had been to proceed to 
Cadiz for a cargo to some Italian port. 

After this short, but somewhat necessary 
digression, we return to Captain Lotero and 
John Smithers, who became engaged in 
earnest conversation. 
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"If this wind holds/' said the mate, 
"before to-morrow night we shall run through 
the gut. Now what is your intention with 
respect to this boy and girlT 

" Why, stick to my agreement, to be sure,*' 
answered Captain Lotero. "What else? 
Do you think I am mad enough to run into 
any port with that fiery boy on board* St. 
Nicholas I We should make a pretty mess 
of it." 

" I allow that," returned the mate, " if they 
were not so old one might do something; 
but let us make it as easy as we can for 
them. If you put them ashore where you 
first proposed, they will, ten to one, have their 
thioats cut." 

" And save us any further trouble," observed 
the Captain, very coolly. 

" Well, I like the boy for his spirit, and 
fiery nature," said the mate ; ^^ and, at all 
events, we may preserve his throat from the 
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knivas of these blood-thirsty moors, and yet 
save ourselyas litHU disoiOYery hereafter." 

" How do you think to manage that, then T 
enquired the Captain, in a very indifferent 
tone and manner. 

^^ Why run along the Barbary shore as far 
a9 Oran ; thie Governor would give you a 
round sum for the two. The girl is a beauty. 
The boy would be sent up the country, into the 
province of Moscara, and be treated well. 
Thus we should not have their lives to 
answer for, and pocket a round sum besides." 

" Then we run a chance from the Algerine 
cruizers, stretching so far along that coast," 
said Captain Lotero. 

" No risk in the world," replied the mate. 
" We are too well armed/' 

" Well, let us get through the. straits, and 
we shall be better able to judge. This is a 
dangerous season of the year to be caught on 
the Barbary coast. We shall have as much 
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to-night of wind and sea as we can stagger 
under/' 

Captain Lotero was right;. It blew a 
tremendous gale, with a monstrous sea 
running; but the " Gondola" ran before 
it, being light, with very little damage — and 
the gale continuing, and being a point or 
two to the northward, she ran through the 
gut of Gibraltar into the Mediterranean, 
under treble reefed topsails; and then the 
gale shifted, blowing right in their teeth; — 
driving them, whether they liked it or not, 
close in with the African coast. With the 
greatest difl&culty, they kept the brig from 
going ashore ; and the second night, after 
running through the gut, all hands were 
called upon deck, so tremendous was the 
gale* They were now in a position, that 
even if they were inclined, they could not 
make a run back for* Gibraltar. They were 
not more than a league from a most dan- 
gerous coast. They were in the deep bay of 
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Minilli, some fifty leagues to the westward of 
Oran. There was an indraught into the 
bay; and the tempest blew right in, pre- 
venting them weathering either the western or 
eastern headland. Several reefs, also, lay off 
the coast, rendering their situation critical in 
the extreme. Poor little Bella suffered 
much, as it was not possible to lie within 
her berth ; and Ralph was forced to remain 
with her. Towards midnight, a tremendous 
sea broke over the Brig, and rushed down 
the companion stairs, like a torrent, terrifying 
Bella almost out of her senses. Ralph was 
up to his knees, for the moment, in the 
cabin, and for several minutes thought the 
Brig was going down. He then heard them 
fasten the hatches, and nail a tarpaulin over 
the companion. This proceeding, for an 
instant, struck a chill of fear to the bold heart 
of Ralph Fitzmaurice — for if the vessel 
struck, or foundered, they must perish 
without even the miserable chance of a 
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struggle for life. Though Ralph vowed, 
if he could not save his cousin, he would 
perish with her. The violence of the storm 
became more terrific, and the brig, he could 
perceive, laboured fearfully in the seas. He 
could hear the crashing peals of thunder, 
during the noise and fury of the tempest, 
and the violent uproar of the waves against 
the vessel, and the surges as they broke and 
swept over the deck. 

Seated on the floor of the main cabin, his 
back against the weather lockers, for the 
Brig heeled over fearfully on one side, 
Balph supported the little head of the child 
against his breast. The lamp, swinging 
with violence against the beam, threw a 
faint and uncertain light upon the pale 
cheek and trembling form of Bella Godol- 
phin. Her hair, luxuriant for her age, hung 
wildly over her cheeks and shoulders. Her 
hands were clasped tightly round the neck 
of Balph, and her bright, excited glance 
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fixed upon the skylight, expecting every 
moment it would be burst in by the fu- 
rious seas that swept over it. Suddenly, 
the vessel appeared to be raised upon a 
monstrous sea, and then suddenly lowered 
with a violent and terrible shock against the 
land. A crash followed this, as if the whole 
fabric was shaken to pieces. The Brig 
heeled over, pitching the two young people 
from one side of the cabin to the other with 
violence. It appeared as if the sea was 
rushing bodily over the vessel, which seemed 
to be on its beam ends. The next moment, 
it was again uplifted — a second shock, and 
a crash, as of falling masts. Then a grind- 
ing against rocks — and, the next moment, 
the Brig appeared to regain its upright posi- 
tion — and the water that burst into the 
cabin, through the bulk heads, almost 
drowned Ralph and Bella, whom he held in 
his arms, trying to shelter her from the 
shocks they received when dashed from 
side to side. 
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" Merciful God 1" exclaimed Ralph, reco- 
vering his breath after the shock — " The 
Brig must have beat over a reef. Bella, dear 
Bella, the danger is past," he exclaimed to 
the senseless girl — for, from bruises and 
terror, she had fainted. There was not a 
glimmer of light — the lamp was dashed to 
pieces — every article in the cabin was 
smashed. They were lying steeped in water, 
amidst a composition of all the broken arti- 
cles the cabin contained. Ralph could still 
hear the roar of the tempest, and the furious 
seas striking against the vessel — and also 
some heavy object, hitting with dangerous 
violence against the side. He knew by the 
manner she floated that the Brig was in deep 
water, and evidently ungovernable, from her 
irregular motion. No sound of human voice 
was heard arbove, or the tramp of feet 
Ralph was appalled; but with the sense- 
less child in his arms, he strove to extri- 
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cate himself from the debris around him. 
The water did not appear to increase. As he 
rose up, and was lifting Bella, whom he trem- 
bled to think might be dead, and to place 
her in one of the berths, a sudden and 
extraordinary lull of the storm took place, 
and then, a deluge of rain fell upon the 
deck above, more resembling the bursting 
of a mighty lake in the heavens, than the 
pouring down of rain, so tremendous appeared 
its force and volume, 

" The crew have all perished," thought 
Ralph, as he lifted Bella into a berth, di. 
vested of every article it before contained. 
He felt her cheek. It was cold — but it 
w^as not the cold of death — and, placing his 
hand upon her heart, he felt a feeble pulsa- 
tion. 

" ThankGod," exclaimedRalph, wiping what 
he thought was water from his face and eyes — 
but it was blood, for he had received, without 
feeling it, a severe gash above the temple. 
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Down came the rain in a mighty deluge, — 
beating on the deck like hail. No other 
sound whatever, siave the dash of the wave 
against the helpless ship, was to be heard — 
whilst Ealph listened in breathless anxiety. 
'^ Surely no living soul remains on the deck 
of this doomed craft," he murmured. Not a 
ray of light pierced the deep and appalling 
darkness that reigned below, for the tarpaulin 
covered even the skyhght. As he held Bella's 
hand in his, he heard the child sigh heavily, 
and, putting his face close to hers, he felt 
that she breathed stronger — and presently her 
arms moved, and the word " Kalph," came 
from her lips. 

'' I am here, dear Bella," said her cousin. 
" There is no longer any danger. The storm 
is past. Do you hear me, Bella.'* 

"Oh yes," said the poor girl, softly, "I 

thought I was dying. Oh Ealph, I thought 

God had deserted us — and that we were both 

to die far from our homes; and oh, dear 

Vol. I, r. 
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Ealph, I dreamed such strange tilings. But 
where are you ? I do not see you. How is 
this great darkness — and that terrible noise 
above ?" 

^' The lamp is smashed, Bella, and what 
you hear is rain. If you will keep quiet, J 
know where I can get a light." 

" But where are the sailors, and people of 
the vessel, Ralph ? Ah, if I had some drink." 

" Patience, and I will get you both light 
and drink," said Ralph — and, groping his 
way to where he knew matches and candles, 
and materials to strike a light were kept — ^he 
pulled open the drawer, and , from the frac- 
tured pieces, he managed to strike a light, 
and get a candle. O, what a blessing 
light is, mider all circumstances. Though 
the vessel still rolled fearfully, and the rain 
descended in a deluge, yet the weak light 
that small candle threw over the wreck of 
every article in the cabin, seemed to kindle 
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a ray of hope and even cheerfulness into the 
hearts of our young adventurers. 

With the light, Ealph groped amongst the 
lockers, where he, at last, found an unbroken 
bottle of wine, a little of which, poured into 
a cup, seemed to Bella a great relief. He 
drank a cup himself, his lips felt so parched, 
and, as he turned round, Bella uttered a cry 
of terror. 

" Oh, Ralph," she exclaimed, "you are all 
covered with blood — there is a great gash over 
your temple." 

" Oh, that is only from the tumble we got 
when the ship beat on the rocks, last night. 
I see a glimmer of light through the end of 
the skylight, Bella ; and here is a dr)' quilt, 
and some clothes, that escaped the flood of 
water that came in, last night : so wrap your- 
self up, and get warm, whilst I try to force 
open the cabin doors. All the unfortunate 
crew must have been swept off the deck while 
beating over the reef." 
F. 3. 
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" Oh, how terrible," said Bella ; " but I 
feel so much better, Ralph, that I would 
rather get up, and help you. The ship is a 
great deal steadier, I fancy." 

" Stay where you are, like a dear girl," en- 
treated Ralph, picking up a heavy piece of 
timber, which had been knocked off from the 
bulk head, and, entering the cabin, in 
which, by this time, there was scarcely any 
water on the floor — which proved to Ralph 
that the ship was still sound, and did not 
leak, after the terrible beating over the rocks. 
After lighting a candle, to leave with Bella, 
Ralph ascended the companion stairs ; but a 
long time passed, and with more labour than 
he expected, before he was able to break the 
lock of the door; he pushed his way out: 
a strange feeling of anxiety and curiosity 
pervading his mind. It was early dawn — the 
rain had nearly ceased ; but a thick, dense 
fog lay over the surface of the still terribly 



. J 
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troubled deep. He paused a moment, 
steadying himself, by grasping the rail 
of the companion, and looked about him 
with awe and amazement^ at the scene of 
devastation aroimd. There was not a mast 
or spar of any kind left standing on the deck 
of the '' Gondola." All the planks of the 
bulwarks were dashed to pieces, and carried 
away. Her boats were gone — ^and, in the 
forepart of the vessel, he perceived a vast 
heap of tangled ropes and rigging. He 
could not distinguish objects twenty yards 
from the vessel; but the sea rolled and 
heaved in immense billows. There was 
no protection to the sides of the brig — for 
even most of the stauncheons were shattered 
and carried away ; and, looking over the side, 
he perceived that the brig was greatly shat- 
tered, and her planks ripped. Altogether it 
was wonderful to think how she had survived 
the terrible shocks she had received. 
Ralph was pioceeding forwards towards the 
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bows, when his attention was caught by 
what appeared to be the body of a human 
being, lying amongst the entangled rigging. 
Thinking it might be one of the crew, and 
perhaps alive, he hastened on, and at once 
recognised the lad Luigi, prostrate on his 
back — his eyes wide open — and moaning in 
a low, painful tone. 

" Good God ! Luigi — my poor fellow," 
cried Ealph — commencing eagerly to move 
the mass of ropes and rigging lying over 
the lower part of his body, fearing to find 
some limb broken. As he proceeded, he 
perceived that a stout rope was fastened 
round the boy's body, and then to a ring-bolt 
in the deck — no doubt done to prevent his 
being washed overboard. The boy spoke a 
few, very few, words of English; but, as 
well as Ralph could understand him, he said 
he was stunned by* a blow from a falling spar; 
none of his limbs were broken — but that 
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he was too weak to extricate himself, having 
been in the water all night. 

Whilst Ralph was helping Luigi out of 
the mass of cables and ropes, Bella, terrified 
at her cousin's absence, got up as far as the 
cabin door. She beheld Ralph at work, but 
did not dare to cross the deck — the brig 
rolled so heavily^ at times. There was not 
a breath of wind, but the fog still lay dense 
and heavy on the sea. 

After half-an-hour s work, Ralph extricated 
Luigi. The poor boy seemed very grateful — 
kissing Ralph's hands, with tears in his eyes — 
and uttering disjointed sentences, in Italian, 
and the few English words he had picked up 
while in England. There was a large cut 
on the back of his head, and his arms were 
sadly bruised ; but, after a time, he was able 
to rise, and, with Ralph's help, to cross to 
the hatchway of the fore cabin. 

" Oh, Ralph dear," exclaimed Bella, who 
was gazing at the shattered ship, with wonder 
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and amazement. '^How glad I am poor 
Liugi is saved — ^he was always civil and kind. 
Are all the men lost T 

" Every soul, I suppose," said Ralph ; "but 
I cannot understand Luigi sufficiently to 
make out how we contrived to get out of the 
bay, and beat over the reef into the open 
sea — for we must be far from land. No 
sound of surf upon the coast is now to be 
heard." 

The Italian boy very soon began to re- 
cover the use of his limbs, and, by signs and 
words, said he wished to go down into the 
sailor's cabin — as he could get dry clothes 
— for he was cramped with cold and wet, 
more than anything else, 

Bella's spirits greatly revived as the sea 
began to go down; and she thought that 
some friendly vessel would release them from 
their dangerous position, and that they would 
be able to get back to England. 
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Luigi, with Ralphs assistance, got the 
hatch and tarpaulin off the fore cabin — and 
then the latter helped the Italian down. It 
is wonderful, how soon two young persons, 
speaking different languages, come to under- 
stand each other. Before the sun had set 
that day, they almost could make out by the 
help of signs, all they wanted to say. Balph 
Fitzmaurice was a quick, intelligent, and, for 
his age, a well-educated youth. He knew 
French well, for, on board the "Ajax" fri- 
gate, his education was well attended to by 
the talented and able chaplain; so, what 
with a French word here and there, and the 
lad's quick comprehension, they got on won- 
derfully well. 

Luigi knew where to find the eatables, and, 
after five hours* work, they cleared the cabin 
of its wreck. Balph lighted a fire in the 
stove, and Luigi cooked their dinner. 
Though he still continued stiff and sore 
about the limbs, Ralph s spirits rose high, 
F. 5. 
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—and even little Bella smiled, as she ate 
the simple dinner, cooked for her by her 
cousin Ralph and the Italian boy. 

As it grew dusk the fog increased, so that 
they could scarcely see from one end of the 
vessel to the other ; but the sea was falUng 
rapidly. Ralph had examined the rudder, 
and, excepting the tiller, (for she was not 
worked with a wheel) the rudder, and rudder 
head, were all right ; and, Ralph thought, " if 
I could fix a piece of spar in it, and fasten it 
amidships, it would keep the vessel before the 
wind, at all events, when a breeze should 
rise." On looking over the bows, they 
found the flying jib-boom, and a piece of the 
broken jib-boom itself, still fast to the vessel 
by its ropes ; and, after some diflSiculty, they 
got the small spar on deck, and cut away the 
rest, Ralph having found the carpenters 
chest of tools; so that, before night, they 
contrived to get a tiller, and lashed it amid- 
ships. Luigi said they would be sure to see 
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some ship or other, when the fog cleared off, 
— and Salph and Bella ardently wished such 
might be the case. The only thing that 
made Balph uneasy, was the fear of being 
forced on the Barbary shore, and thus falling 
into the hands of the Moors. This fear he, 
however, kept from Bella, who began to be 
quite active and fearless — having no longer 
the terror of the Italian crew pressing upon 
her mind. 

" Well, dear Balph, we shall have so much 
to say when we see my dear father. Ah I I 
hope he will be alive, free, and well, when we 
get back to our dear home." 

" I trust so, dear Bella," said Balph, as he 
kissed the pale cheek of the little girl, help- 
ing her into her berth, and getting all the 
dry clothes he could to keep her warm, for 
the weather was intensely cold. Balph, who 
was well-acquainted with all the dangers 
attending their strange and perilous situa- 
tion, had a wish to watch through part of 
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the night, for fear of being run down, or 
missingi perhaps, some vessel passing near 
them; for the fog shewed symptoms of 
dispersing, about two hours after the sun went 
down. It was near the third quarter of the 
moon, and, as she rose, the fog commenced 
gradually to rise, and a light air of wind 
from the west, to drive it along the water. 
The boy, Luigi, was quite worn out from the 
suflTerings of the previous night, therefore 
Balph made him go down into the fore-cabin, 
and take a night's rest, which, after a time, 
he did. Little Bella was asleep. The bark 
lay almost steady on the rapidly calming 
sea ; and, on the deck of the shattered vessel 
paced Balph Fitzmaurice, wrapped in a rough 
seaman's coat, he had helped himself to. 
Heedless of the bitter cold, his thoughts, 
young as he was, were full of the important 
duties so unexpectedly forced upon him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Ralph Fitzmaurice watched the mist, as 
it grew less and less dense; and then the 
bright blue sky began to show itself over- 
head. Half-an-hour more, and not a vestige 
of fog interrupted the view over the tranquil 
deep, which now rippled and sparkled under 
the bright moon's rays — ^looking as if it had 
never been ruffled or disturbed by the wrath 
of the elements, or its bed been the tomb of 
thousands. Anxiously did the lonely young 
watcher gaze out on the deep, to see if some 
white sail was not to be seen on its surface. 
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Nought but sea and sky met his view, till at 
last, wearied out and overcome with sleep, 
he descended into the cabin, and threw him- 
self into a berth, just as he was, and fell into 
a profound slumber. Not a sound was heard 
on board that lonely dismasted ship, as she 
slowly glided onward before the breeze. She 
was freighted with youth and innocence — 
with young hearts free from all evil thoughts 
slumbei^ing as peacefully, as calmly, and as 
hopefully, as if no risk or peril awaited their 
waking. The morning sun poured a flood of 
light over the ocean wave, and upon tlie 
mastless craft, that contained our young 
voyagers, and still they slept, unconscious of 
what was before them, and little dreaming 
that the first white sail they were to look 
upon, was one fearfully dreaded over the wide 
waters of the Mediterranean. It was broad 
daylight, when Bella, who first awoke, and 
hearing no sound, save the rippling of the 
sea against the sides of the vessel, slipped 
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out of her berth, wrapped in her mantle^ and 
looked round the cabin, at first, a little 
frightened. Ralph slept soundly in the op- 
posite berth, and, for a moment, Bella did 
not perceive him. She was proceeding on 
deck, when her cousin, awaking with a start, 
sprung out of his berth. 

" Ah, Kalph," cried the little girl joyfully. 
^^ I got frightened, not hearing a sound, tmd 
the sun shining in so brightly through the 
skylight." 

^^ I am a sad sluggard, Bella," returned 
Balph. " I ought to have been up, and had 
breakfast for you ; but I wont be long, once 
we light the fire." 

" Oh, I will do that, Ralph ; if you will go 
and see how Luigi is, and get some wood. I 
shall be quite a sailor, if the vessel keeps so 
nice and quiet as she is now." 

" WeU, I wiU go," said Ralph, " and see 
how Luigi is. The sun shines in so strong, 
it must be late ; but we were all so tired, I 
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do not wonder we slept so well. Perhaps we 
shall see some vessel this morning." 

'^ Oh, I do so hope we shall; for you know, 
Ralph, without masts or sails, we can never 
get to England." 

"No, indeed," replied Ralph, laughing. 
" That is quite true, Bella" — and then he 
hurried on deck. He saw Luigi just coming 
out from the fore-hatch, as he came up, 
and, anxiously looking over the still calm 
waters, he perceived, to the southward of 
him, distant ahout three leagues^ the distinct 
outline of the coast of Barbary ; and right 
between him and the land, the lofty Latine 
sails of a large Zebec. At the first sight of 
the white canvas, Ralph's heart beai with joy 
—but, the next instant, he felt uneasy. The 
land he saw he knew well must be the Barbary 
shore; and the vessel he saw was coming 
right out from the coast, and was Latine- 
rigged ; but, while his attention was caught 
by the lofty sails of the Zebec, he overlooked, 
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within two miles of him, a small boat, with 
a sail set, coming right for them, Luigi first 
pointed the boat out to Ralph, who was 
intently watching the Zebec^ to see if he 
could make out what she was ; but the sight 
of the small boat quite surprised him. 
Running down into the cabin, he got hold of 
Captain Lotero s telescope, and, followed by 
Bella, who wondered at his hurried manner, 
he regained the deck, and fixed the glass 
upon the ^^boat." He saw that the little craft, 
not more than twenty feet long, contained 
a single individual, who was sitting in the 
stern, steering. He could not make out 
what kind of an individual he was ; but he 
would soon see, for the little boat came on 
fast, with a light, westerly wind. Ralph then 
turned his glass upon the distant Zebec, 
whose hull was not visible to the naked eye. 
She was evidently a very large vessel, with 
three masts, and immense, lofty sails. She 
was going dead before the wind— that is, ap- 
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parently steering direct for them, though 
Ralph judged she did not see them— they 
were so low in the water, and having neither 
masts nor sails. 

" What is that small hoat, Ralph T ques- 
tioned Bella — '* and the white sails we see is 
a ship, I hope." 

Just as the little girl spoke, Ralph perceived 
the Zebec alter her course. The sails were, 
when he first observed her, thrown one on 
one side, the other on the other — what 
Cooper calls wing on wing— the method 
of using Latine sails, when going dead before 
the wind. Suddenly, the Zebec threw both 
sails on the same side, sheeted home her 
tacks, and sheets, and hauled round. Stand- 
ing in, as near as she could, to the wind, for 
the shore. 

" Algerine rover," said Luigi,* pointing to 
the Zebec. — ^^ She go way. — Good. — ^Boat 
come. — No fear." 

Extremely astonished at the appearance of 
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the little boat, and startled by the words of 
the Italian boy, that the Zebec was an Al- 
gerine rover — Ralph and Bella, holding him 
by the hand, anxiously watched the boat, and 
the strange-looking person in it. He had 
no covering for the head, and his whole face 
appeared covered with beard and whiskers. 
He was attired in a yellow jacket, of thick 
woollen stuff, and the rest of his attire was of 
the same material. He lowered his sail as 
he approached, and, standing up, gazed at 
the three young people, as they stood on the 
side of the brig, watching the stranger's 
movements with astonishment. But the in- 
dividual in the boat looked at them with 
infinitely greater amazement. Taking an 
oar, he impelled the boat alongside, and, 
catching one of the pieces of rope hanging 
into the water, he made his boat fast, for the 
water was quite smooth — and, looking up, 
said, in a cheerful, hearty voice, in the Ita- 
lian language, 
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" St. Nicholas, messmates. Are you all the 
crew aboard this shattered looking craft T 

Luigi, delighted at hearing his own lan- 
guage, replied, 

" Evero I Who are you ? Will you come 
aboard T 

" Ah ! By the Pope's toe, will I. I have 
not tasted a morsel this eight and thirty hours, 
and am as hungry as a shark." 

The next instant, the stranger sprung up 
the side. He was a tall, powerful man, 
with bright piercing eyes, and jet black hair 
and beard. He held out his hand to Ralph, 
saying, 

" You don't look much like an Italian; but 
you are a handsome lad — ^let you hail from 
where you will. Give us your hand. I am 
an unfortunate devil, just escaped from those 
rascally Moors — and if I had not stumbled 
on this craft, it is most likely I should have 
starved, or become food for fishes." Then, 
turning to Luigi, he continued, " Let us 
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have a glass of wine, lad, if you have it 
aboard. If not — ^water, and a biscuit, will 
do. St. Nicholas I Thirty hours fasting is 
no joke." 

Scarcely one word of this abrupt speech 
did Ralph understand; but Luigi imme- 
diately said, pointing to Ralph, and the won- 
dering Bella, ** Sono Inglese." 

" Ah, by all the saints is it so," exclaimed 
the stranger, turning to Ralph and speaking 
in excellent English, though with a strong 
Italian accent. 

Ralph, delighted to hear the stranger speak 
his own language, said, " We will share what 
we have with you. We have ourselves suflfered 
terribly from a violent tempest, and striking 
on a reef of rocks, the crew of this vessel were 
washed overboard in the night, we were below, 
and escaped : but if you will come into the 
cabin the boy will bring you something both 
to eat and drink." 

" St. Nicholas, this is fortunate 1 I am half 
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an Englishman myself : but first let me secure 
the boat, we may want it." Accordinjgly, the 
boat was made fast to a long rope, and allowed 
to float clear of the vessel. Ralph cast another 
glance at the white sails of the Algerine Zebec, 
but she was getting more distant, hauling in 
with the land. 

Anxious to relieve the hunger and thirst of 
the stranger, Ralph led the way to the cabin, 
and Luigi, who knew where all the provisions 
were stored, soon suppUed his wants.- As he 
appeased his hunger, he questioned Ralph as to 
how they came into their then strange situation, 
what the vessel's name was and where she 
sailed from. Ralph did not think it necessary 
at that time to mention any particulars con- 
cerning themselves; he therefore said the 
vessel was called the " Gondola," and was 
bound to Genoa. 

" To Genoa 1" repeated the stranger, finish- 
ing, with evident satisfaction, a bottle of wine, 
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" That's my native city. What was the name 
of the captain of this vessel, young gentleman?" 
^' His name was Lotero." 

" Cento Diavolo ! Did you say Lotero ?" 
interrupted the Italian, with a start and a 
look of intense surprise. 

" Yes," returned Ralph. " That was his 
name. Jean Baptiste Lotero. You may see 
his name in a large hook," pointing to one he 
had picked up from the floor of the cabin, 
which had been pitched out of its place by 
the shocks of the preceding night. 

'* St. Nicholas 1 I have lost a cousin, I 
have not seen for more than twenty years. 
This is, in truth, strange," — and the Italian 
looked serious. 

" Perhaps they did not perish," observed 
Ralph. " I cannot understand the boy suf- 
ficiently to ask him about the storm of the 
night before last. We were, that is, this 
young lady and myself, fastened down in this 
cabin, and therefore could not tell how the 
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crew perished, if, in fact, they did perish, 
which I fancy, from the violence of the storm, 
and our perilous position, they did." 

"I feel much obliged, young gentleman," 
said the Italian, in a tone of respect; '^ and, 
if you will excuse me, I will just go and 
question the boy. He must have witnessed 
their desperate fate. I will then let you 
know. At the same time, we must keep 
a very keen look-out, as we are lying un- 
pleasantly near the Barbary shore, and out 
of the course of ships steering for the coast 
of Spain, or the Straits." So saying, he 
ascended upon deck. 

"What a tall, strong-looking man that 
is," said Bella, " and he has fine eyes, and 
a pleasant countenance, if he had not so 
much hair and beard over his face. How 
old do you think he is, Balph. His hair 
is quite black." 

"I rather like him, Bella. As to his age, 
it is hard to say; but I should think him 
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past forty. How strange he should be a 
cousin of out infamous skipper. However, the 
wretch is most likely dead; consequently , 
whatever his motive was iu conveying us away 
from our own country, he has met his punishr 
ment. I should like the stranger to tel} 
us, Ralph, how he came to be out in such ft 
little boat, in the wide sea, without any foo<J." 

" I will ask him, Bella, to tell us all about 
it, in the evening. He must have been some 
time in England, to speak our language so 
very well." 

Whilst the young people were chatting 
together, the stranger returned, and sitting 
down, with a very serious expression of c;o\in- 
tenance, said, 

" My dear young gentleman, I hav« heftrd, 
I am sorry to say, a very bad account of my 
cousin Lotero s conduct towards you. Tl^is 
ii lad, Luigi, says he carried you both away from 

your own country, against your wishes. I do 
not rightly understand the matter — neither 
Vol. I. o. 
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do I think the lad knows much about it, 
himself. It is not quite certain that my 
cousin, and the rest of the crew, perished; 
but, in all probability, they did. It seems, 
God forgive him, he intended selling you 
both to the Governor of Oran, a port on the 
Barbary coast, not many leagues from us now. 
The Governor of Oran professes not to have 
any intercourse with the Algerine rovers and 
pirates. Still, he seems to deal in Christian 
slaves." 

Ralph's cheeks flushed with excitement, 
and his dark eyes sparkled with indignation, 
as he repeated the words, 

" Sell us to the Governor of Oran 1 Did 
his villany extend to that ?" 

"So it appears, young Sir/' continued the 
stranger, seriously. " It seems, the night 
of the storm, when embayed, the captahi 
and crew considered their case hopeless; 
and although they knew it was almost certain 
destruction to carry more canvass, yet, as a 
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last chance of life, they set the mainsail close- 
reefed, thinking to weather the eastern head 
of the bay, and, but for a reef off that head, 
they would have done so. The sea made so 
clear a breach over the deck of the vessel, 
that the boy lashed himself to a ring bolt ; 
he had hardly done so when the brig struck, 
and the masts went over the sides with a 
terrible crash. The Brig, it seems, is a new, 
and very strong vessel. The captain, and 
crew, thought to launch the long boat ; but 
the boat, and all hands with her, were washed 
clean out of her. Just then, a piece of spar 
knocked the boy senseless, and thus he lay, till 
you released him the following morning. So, 
you see, they may have clung to the boat, and 
been washed ashore, though it's not at all hkely. 
Now, our situation is critical enough," con- 
tinued the stranger — ^' for, being so near the 
Barbary coast, a shift of wind may drive us 
ashore, or one of the pirktical craft may 

G. %. 
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perceive us, and death would be preferable td 
falling into the hands of Corsairs." 

Bella turned pale, and clasping her little 
hands — ^looked anxiously into the face of the 
btranger. 

" Do not he frightened, my dear child," he 
said, in a kindly tone of voice. " We will 
maiiage to escape this danger, please the 
saints ; besides, we may be seen by some 
passifag merchant ship. Though, indeed, 
unless she carries guns, she will not run 
dowii along this coast." 

" If we had any method of getting canvas 
lipdh this vessel," observed Ralph, thought- 
fully. 

" Ah," remarked the Italian, " there is not 
a stitch left in her. The sfeasoii bf the year is 
against us, or I should think nothing of 
making the Spanish coast, with the small 
boat I made my escape in." 

"Now, I think of it," interrupted Ralph, 
*' there are several spars in the hold. I saw 
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them put down before we ran through the 
straits of Gibraltar ; and, as to sails, theriS; 
ipust be many. Luigi must know/' 

" Corpo de Baccho ! You are right," ex- 
claimed the Italian, rubbing his hands. 
'^Anything of a sail will run us, with th^s 
breeze, away from this coast ; but let us try 
at once, young gentlepaan. I fancy you mu^t^ 
be something of a sailor, yourself." 

" I served four years on board one of the 
finest frigates in the English navy," replied 
Ralph, with a feelipg of pride. 

" Ah 1 St. Nicholas. I thought as much. 
Now then, let us go on deck, while we have 
light, and see what we can do ; and, to-night^ 
over a glass of grog, as you English call it^ 
I will tell you a yarn that may serve to amuse 
and while away the time. It will le^ you kao\^ 
who I am, and how I came to be a slave to 
Uiose rascally Moors." 

On reaching the Deck, Luigi was q,ues- 
tioned as to the spars* 
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" Oh, yes," said the lad, " there is a jib- 
boom, a spare yard or two, and a con- 
demned fore-topmast, and some small spars; 
as to sails, there are many." 

In a short time, the hatches were knocked 
off; the stranger working with right good 
will. They had plenty of ropes, and blocks ; 
and, all three knowing their work, in a few 
minutes they had the spars on deck. 

" Now, young gentleman," observed the 
Italian, '^ we must bring out a triangle, and 
get the two stumps of the masts up. These 
mainyards, and fore-topmast will make fine 
masts; and these two topsail yards, we 
shall, I dare say, find sails for. They will 
shove us along, before a good breeze, at the 
rate of four or five knots — that is better 
than nothing." 

So well did they work — little Bella, quite 
pleased, lending all the assistance she could — 
that, before the sun set, they had the two 
stumps out, and the yards hoisted into their 
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places, and well wedged ; and, in two hours 
more they were ready to hoist a new fore top- 
sail. Under the influence of this sail, the 
brig mended her pace to three knots. The 
breeze had increased. 

" We shall do famously, " exclaimed the 
Italian. " She feels this, now." He had 
wedged a small spar, for a tiller, and rove 
tiller ropes. He also passed rop^s along the 
sides, fastening them to those stanchions, not 
broken or carried away. " Now, this will do 
till to-morrow, young Sir. You must not 
fatigue yourself. Luigi shall take the first 
watch. After we have supped, I will take 
charge till morning." 

" Oh, I will take my turn," replied Ralph, 
looking highly pleased, as he observed the 
vessel going slowly, but steadily, through the 
water. " With another sail, to-morrow, we 
may, if the wind holds, reach the Spanish 
coast, in forty-eight hours." 
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Little Bella Had gone below, and Luigi 
had carried all the ingredients wanted for 
supper into the cabin. They had no fire- 
place, excepting the stove, in the cabin, 
as the cabous was washed overboard, during 
the storm. 

The lamp lighted, and a good fire in the 
stove, made the cabin look, notwithstanding 
its dilapidations, rather comfortable. Bella 
had collected, from the lockers, several jars, 
and bottles of wine, unbroken; and also 
many articles of food. So that, all things 
considered, they sat down to a very excellent 
supper. 

" Now, my dear little girl," observed the 
stranger, after they had finished— " if you 
are not too sleepy, I will tell you my history, 
as, I dare say, you wonder how I came out, 
in the wide sea, in the little boat. To- 
morrow, please the saints, I will get rid of 
this superfluity of beard. I shall not then 
1 you so much." 
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" Oh, you do not frighten me, at All," 
replied Bell^, with a smile ; ^' and I should 
dearly like to bear all about the Moors, and 
how you were m^de prisoner." 

'* I will tell you all about it then : at least, 
till it is my turn to take the tiller ; and now, 
young gentleman, you must not condemn me 
if, in speaking the truth, I tell you some 
things in my life not, altogether, highly 
creditable to me, and which, no doubt, will 
rather surprize you ; but we are not all born 
under the same star. Our destinies urge 
' us, sometimes, into scenes and acts we cannot 
always controul." 

" I have always heard my good uncle, Go- 
dolphin," urged Ralph, " say that a belief in 
destiny was a very bad creed, and that man 
makes his own destiny. He need never be 
driven into acts contrary to his reason, or his 
judgment." 

*' Corpo de Baccho amico. You reason 
gravely, and wisely, for one so young, 
a. 5. 
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Perhaps you may be right. I was, and am, 
a being of impulse. However, you shall 
hear, only judge me leniently/' 

Filling his glass, the stranger began his 
story, which we must commence in our next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Mt family name is Yachero. My father, Julio 
Vachero, was descended from one of the 
wealthiest merchant nobles of the present 
century ; but, unfortunately, joinmg in the 
celebrated conspiracy called the "Vachero 
plot," to overturn the Genoese government, 
he and numbers of the wealthiest citizens 
were surprised the night before the breaking 
out of the conspiracy, taken to prison, tried 
and executed, and the whole of their wealth 
confiscated. Thus, our family lost both for- 
tune and station. 
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^' My father began life as a merchant, upon 
small means, but with a name still highly 
respected in Genoa; for the governors and 
rulers, in our turbulent republic, were so 
accustomed to be overturned, and upset, for 
centuries, that no stigma was ever attached 
to the parties that failed in their plots, 

" My father had two or threevessels, and was 
beginning, at a very early age, to prosper. At 
two and twenty, he sailed in one of his brigs, on 
a mercantile speculation to England ; but, on 
his returfi voyage, falling ill, of a dangerous 
fever, he had himself put ashore, at a port 
called Melcombe Regis ; and, it being of im^ 
portance that the valuable cargo he then had 
aboard, should reach Genoa without delay, 
he ordered the captain to put to sea, witliout 
him, which he did. During his stay at 
Melcombe Begis, after his recovery, he fre- 
quented the society of the place. My father 
was a very handsome man, and spoke the 
English Language well, having several times 
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visited, in his early youth, both London and 
Liverpool. During this sojourn , he met a 
young lady, to whom he became much 
attached; and, the lady, being her own 
mistress^ returned his affection, and t^ey 
Weire manied. My deat mother — I can 
never forget her," added the Italian, with 
inuofa feeling. "My mother's name was 
!Fitzphipp^a." 

An exclamation, from Bella and Ralph, of 
exceedi&g surprise, cauted the Italian, whom 
We shall henceforth call Julio Yachero, to 
pause. 

"My mamma,'* cried Bella, looking with 
her bright, intelligent eyes into the face^of 
the Italian. " My mamma s name was Fiu- 
phippen/' 

" Ah I — by St Nicholas ! — ^this is strange," 
said Julio Yachero^ "-My dear little girl — il 
your mamma's name was Fitzphippen, I have 
the happiness of being a relation. The name 
is ah tmcommon one." 
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" No doubt," observed Ralph Fitzmaurice, 
much interested, " you are of the same 
family. Bella's mother was a grandchild of 
the valiant Penais Phippen, who — *' 

** Cento Diavolo 1 — excuse me, for this 
expression, my little cousin'* — ^interrupted 
Vachero with a smile; and, taking theUttle girl's 
hand in his, he pressed it, saying, ^^ I would 
kiss your sweet face, but my great beard 
would frighten you." 

" Oh no," said little Bella, with her merry 
laugh, "You did not frighten me before I 
knew you were a relation ; for you have not a 
face to frighten any one, though you have 
such a terrible beard," 

" By all the saints — my little cousin — from 
this time Julio Vachero will risk his life, at 
any time to serve you. But I interrupted 
you, young gentleman. Pray, tell me your 
name ; for thesame PenaisPhippen, who fought 
the sixty 'five Turks, and conquered their ship; 
and whose tomb is still to be seen at 
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St. Mary's Church, Truro, was my mother s 
grand imcle« That establishes the fact, does 
it not r 

"Certainly," returned Ralph. "Bella's 
mother was the grandchild of Penais Phippen. 
Her father's name is Godolphin. He is my 
uncle — ^his sister having married my father, 
Lord Fitzmaurice ; but, pray go on, for now 
I know that you are connected with our 
family, I feel the greater interest, though I 
am rather sorry to hear that the captain of 
this craft was a cousin of yours." 

Julio Vaohero looked rather serious, for a 
moment, but, recovering his usual cheerful, 
careless manner, he said — ^^'Do not trouble 
yourself, my young friend, about him. He 
was always a wild one, without a redeeming 
point — though his fatlier, who married my 
aunt, was a most excellent man, and his 
mother a very amiable woman; but, St. 
Nicholas I — ^with the best of parents, children 
will, at times, take the wrong path. My own 
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tiste. From my childhood I spoke English 
well. My poor mother loved her country, 
and, a short time before her death, she had 
made up her mind to return to her native 
land, where, she said, she had very wealthy 
relatives. At this period the fame and ex- 
ploits of the buccaneers resounded through 
Kurope. My cousin vowed he would, as soon 
as he was old enough, join them. I was a 
very strong, powerful boy. My cousin was 
not so in appearance, but he was a bony, 
sinewy lad. 

" His father^ from severe wounds, had 
retired from the service. After my mother s 
death, I came under his care, and he soon 
after informed us two boys, that he intended 
placing us shortly in a counting house, to 
learn business, as he intended us for the 
mercantile profession. This disgusted us. 
We were both passionately fond of the water ; 
and, no sooner did we learn that we were to 
be tied down to a desk, than we rashly re- 
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solved to run away, and ship ourselves aboard 
some merchant vessel, bound to the West 
Indies. To do this, we secretly secured as 
much money as we could; and one night, 
decamped on foot, to make our way to Leg- 
horn, where large ships were to be found. 
We took to the mountains, to avoid being 
caught, being assured they would pursue us 
along shore; but, not to weary you — we went 
into a country we knew nothing of — suflfered 
much ; and, one morning, when I awoke — we 
were then sleeping in a little cabin, in the 
mountains, above Spezzia — I found myself 
alone — my worthy cousin having decamped ; 
but first, having carefully divested me of every 
dollar I possessed; and from that time to 
tliis, a period of twenty-one years, I have seen 
or heard nothing of him — not till you men- 
tioned his name. I was amazingly exas- 
perated, as you may suppose, and vowed to 
St. Nicholas, if ever I got hold of him, 1 
would not leave a whole bone in his skin. 
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Too proud, aad too much ashamed, and 
too confident in my strength and energy, 
to return home, I descended the mountains 
to Spezzia, and. shipped myself aboard a 
Felucca, trading to Leghorn, and worked my 
passage there. The captain wished me to 
stay with him ; but my ambition was to 
get into a foreign-going ship. I was now 
near sixteen, and as strong as a man ; and 
could almost hold a tussle with any man I 
met. At Leghorn I shipped aboard an En- 
glish schooner, short of hands, and sailed for 
LiverpooL I staid in this craft two years ; 
but, not to weary you with my voyages, I 
shall merely say I went to the West Indies, 
tried a buccaneer s Ufe, and found, after three, 
or four years, I was not bad enough for that 
lawless and bloodthirsty career. The scenes 
of blood and useless slaughter I witnessed, 
disgusted me. I quitted them something 
richer, certainly, but not otherwise improved. 
My poor mother's sweet patient countenance 
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se6tDed constantly before me — upbraiding me 
for my wicked life. So, one day, I deserted 
my wild comrades, and sailed for Europe, in 
a vessel bound for Barcelona. There I, un- 
fortunately, became acquainted with a Spanish 
captain, who persuaded me to join him in the 
purchase of a fine Catalan craft, of one hun- 
dt-ed and twenty tons, and embark in the 
contraband trade with the Italian ports. This 
idea pleased me ; for I thought smuggling 
better than buccaneering. So I joined cap- 
tain Gomez in purchasing, and fitting out a 
craft, ostensibly a trader with Leghorn, and 
other Italian ports. In an evil hour I staked 
all my ill-gained store of money. We made 
one very successful voyage to Leghorn ; but 
returning, fell in with a violent tempest, 
which dismasted us, stove in all our water 
ieasks, and left us like a log upon the water, 
with only one small boat remaining. We 
were within some ten leagues of the Spanish 
coast, when we observed a Tartana, almost 
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becalmed, within two miles of us. We were 
sadly in want of water. So, getting into the 
small boat, with two seamen, we pulled for 
the Tartan a. There was scarcely an air of 
wind on the water : so that we easily came 
up with her ; for, though she must have seen 
our helpless condition, yet she kept her head 
turned from us. I did not perceive above 
two or three men in her; so, as we came 
alongside, I caught hold of a rope, and sprang 
aboard. St. Nicholas 1 — my young friends, I 
was caught in a trap. No sooner had I set 
foot upon her deck, than fourteen or fifteen 
men rushed up, and threw themselves upon 
me. My five comrades in the boat, hearing 
the scuffle — for I resisted desperately — got 
frightened, and pulled back for their own 
vessel. Though rather astonished, I was 
not so easily mastered ; for, seizing a stray 
hand-spike, I felled two of them on the deck ; 
but a rascal threw a coil of rope round my 
neck, and dragged me down, struggling until 
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I was nearly strangled. Having secured me, 
I was carried down into the cabin, and then 
to their captain, a ferocious-looking Ladri da 
Mari, for such the crew all were. The Me- 
diterranean was, at that time, and even now 
is, full of these pirates, and Corsairs, and 
Turkish and Barbary rovers, who frequently 
descended on the coast of Italy, Corsica, and 
Sardinia, plundering villages, and carrying off 
the unfortunate people. 

^^ The captain asked me what was aboard 
our dismasted craft — ^how many men were 
there — and were we armed. Hoping to get 
him to attack our craft, for there were 
twenty stout hands, well-armed aboard, I said 
we had a very valuable cargo, and only nine 
men, three badly hurt. The captain, with a 
furious oath, told me I lied, and struck me 
on the face, which so enraged me that, 
with my foot, 1 struck him such a blow as 
sent him sprawling to the other side of the 
cabin. Drawing their knives, they were 
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rushing upon me — but, exerting my great 
strength, I got loose, and, catching up the 
small oak table, I soon made a clearance of 
the cabin. They would, eventually, have 
murdered me — but for a white squall that, 
providentially for me, at that very moment 
struck the vessel and nearly capsized her. 
My opponents all rushed upon deck, in great 
consternation, and I followed. What a 
change ! The before calm sea was now a 
sheet of foam, and the Tartana, driving be- 
fore the squall, with her huge Latine sail split 
into ribbons, the ponderous yards cracked in 
two, swaying to and fro, in a fearful manner. 
I looked around me, for my own vessel ; but 
the mist and spray over the waters shut out 
all objects fifty yards* distant from us. The 
rascals aboard the Tartana, instead of securing 
the yards, ran howling about the deck. Two 
of them produced an image of some favourite 
saint — stuck it against the mast, and began 
praying to it. Corpo de Baccho 1 In vain I 
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I shouted to them to lower the yard. I even 
applied a kick to the five villains, mocking 
heaven with their prayers — they became per- 
fectly insensible, from terror, for never in my 
life did I witness bO furious a storm as 
followed the squall. On we went, on our 
fatal course, right before it, sea and wind 
rapidly increasing. Towards sunset, I caught 
a glimpse of a high rocky coast, amidst the 
snowdrift and spray, and, the next moment, 
the Tartana struck, with a frightful shock, 
and instantaneously went to pieces — and the 
next wave swept us all indiscriminately into 
the boiling surges. By a singularly fortunate 
chance we were all, excepting seven of the 
crew, driven by the waves, high and dry, 
up a soft sandy cave, running between two 
barriers of rock. 

'^ I felt two of the villains holding on by 
my legs, as I scrambled up out of reach of 
the next sea, but I contrived to keep 
them off. 

Vol I. H. 
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'* Scarcely had we time to recover our 
breath, than we found ourselves surrounded 
by a score of well-armed Spaniards. They 
were the coast guards — ^who had seen these 
Ijadri de Mari off the coast for several days ; 
and it was known that they had committed 
some petty depredations upon the small 
coasting craft, and had got a glimpse of her 
as she ran ashore. I was rather amazed at 
this sudden seizure, though I felt rejoiced 
that the rascals were caught, imagining, the 
moment I stated how I had fallen into their 
Lands, that I should be released. We were 
within a league of Torrgaona, and there we 
were marched, loaded with every species of 
invective, for I now learned that the villains, 
into whose hands I had fallen, were a gang 
of Neapolitan and Sicilian escaped galley 
slaves. It was in vain I attempted to explain 
to the officer of the coast guard that I did 
not belong to the piratical crew ; I was silenced 
with tbe point of a cutlass, poked at my 



I 
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throat, which was certainly an eflfectual 
method to silence me, though it made me 
furious* However, satisfied that I should 
be listened to by some one before con- 
demned, I mastered my vexation. We were 
locked up in separate cells, in the town 
prison, without even food or drink. The 
next morning we got a miserable bowl of 
broth, and then were marched through the 
public streets, to the Court House, where 
sat our judge. We were followed by every 
ragged rascal the place contained, and poked 
and pelted into the bargain. Our trial lasted 
but a very few minutes ; the judge not taking 
the trouble to question the acccused, but 
condemned us at once to the galleys. I now 
thought it time to speak. * Silence that 
villain !'— roared the judge. But I stoutly 
resisted, and loudly declared I did not belong 
to the craft the rascals were shipwrecked in. 
* That is false,' exclaimed the skipper, with a 
scowl of revenge at me. I would have 

H.3. 
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knocked him down if I could have got at 
him. ' Let me hear what that man says/ 
said the judge, ' and thrust your cutlasses 
down that other villain s throat, if he opens 
his mouth again/ 

'' The infernal skipper then swore I was 
a Neapolitan by birth. That my father was 
a brazier, living in the Stradi Seraenello D 
Gabelli D' Ova; that I had robbed my 
parents, and ran away, and joined them. 

" ' Ha !' exclaimed the judge. ' The young 
villain : Ee shall have five years more at the 
galleys for denying his country, and if he 
says another word he shall receive two dozen 
lashes when he goes back to prison.' 

" I was so overcome with rage that I 
knocked the sbirri, who was holding me, 
down, and made a rush at the skipper, and, 
striking him a blow on the teeth, I felled 
him bleeding at my feet; but, the next 
moment, a blow from a cutlass on the 
back of the head stretched me beside him. 
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" When I recovered my senses, I perceived I 
was chained to a bench, in the Bagnio of 
Torragona, jsurrounded by more than two 
hundred wretches of all descriptions, bound 
like myself. My captors had not even washed 
oflF the blood from the desperate cut I had 
received. The next day I was clothed in the 
garments of a galley slave; but, fortunately, 
we were not branded, or I verily believe I 
should have knocked my brains out. But it 
is now time, my fair young cousin, for you 
to take your rest," said Julio Vachero, finish- 
ing his wine. "I see your little eyes are 
closing, and it is time I should release the 
lad Luigi, and take my post at the tiller." 

" Oh, I am far from sleepy," said Bella, 
" and I like to hear your story, though I felt 
very sorry to hear you were so cruelly treated, 
for no fault of yours." 

" It was certainly a very hard and bitter 
misfortune," said Ralph, preparing to go also 
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upon deck — '^ and I am anxious to hear how 
you got out of so dreadful a situation." 

Before he followed Julio Vachero on deck 
Balph saw that Bella was completely settled 
in the small cabin — separated from the prin- 
cipal one by a partition — and kissing her 
affectionately, closed the door, and proceeded 
upon deck. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



On gaining the deck our young hero perceived 
that the boy, Liugi, had retired to rest, and 
that Julio Vachero had charge of the ship. 
The night was overcast, though very little 
wind filled the solitary sail of the dismasted 
brig; besides which, theie was a swell rising 
from the South-west quarter, that threatened 
a breeze from that point; so, at least, Julio 
Vachero thought. 

'*Itis not near so cold as it was in the 
morning," remarked Ralph — " though the 
Weather does not look very promising." 
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" It is a time of the year for gales of wind, 
and bad weather/* replied his companion; 
" but as we can only scud before it, if it 
comes on to blow, we shall get the 
sooner in sight of Christian land. Any 
wind but a northerly gale will suit us ; but 
you had better turn in, my dear boy, and 
take your rest. There is nothing to be done 
here. Our working gear is very scanty.** 

" Well, if you require help, you have only 
to knock, Signer Vachero, on the deck, for 
we have slept without undressing since the 
night of the storm. I shall be ready for my 
turn at the tiller early in the morning ; but 
you will feel it cold without additional 
garments." 

"Not a bit," returned Julio Vachero ; "I 
can lash the helm amidships, and walk about 
to keep myself warm ; and, I dare say, if I 
require it, I can find some of my unfortunate 
cousin Lotero s traps, below." 

Ralph descended, and threw himself into 
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his berth ; he was soon asleep, though his 
thoughts at first were busy. He was up, 
however, before the sun, and found Julio 
Vachero at his post, very quietly smoking a 
pipe the lad Luigo had procured him from 
the mate's stores. The weather looked 
gloomy and lowering, but the light wind was 
still from the westward. They could not see 
to any great distance on account of the hazy 
aspect of the weather. 

" All quiet, as yet, my young friend," ob- 
served Juho Vachero ; " but we shall have 
wind before night. I will now take a turn 
in for a couple of hours sleep, and leave you 
both on the look-out. If you want me — rouse 
me up. I can do with a very little sleep." 

" Oh, take a good sleep, Signer Vachero," 
entreated Ralph. "We can manage very 
well, and by the time breakfast is ready you 
will be fresh." 

*^ I shall take o£f this load of beard, at all 
events; I have had it on these thirteen 
H. 5. 
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weeks. I am enough to frighten our little 
cousin below ; and Luigi says the mate of 
this craft was a large man ; if so, I must even 
borrow some of his garments." 

So saying, Julio Vachero went down into 
the fore-cabin, lest he should disturb 
little Bella — leaving Ralph Fitzmaurice pacing 
the deck, watching the sun rising from his 
watery bed, sickly and pale. It was cold, but 
not so cold as the previous few days had been, 
and there was a good deal of swell over the 
water, from different quarters. 

" There is a breeze of wind, somewhere," 
thought Ralph, as he observed the com- 
motion of the sea, though the light westerly 
wind scarcely moved the brig, under her single 
sail. 

Ralph w^as young to think, or to let his 
thoughts stray to the past ; but, as he paced 
the deck that morning, a sense of loneliness 
stole over his mind. His future fate, and 
the fate of the sweet sensitive child, thus 
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strangely linked to his destiny, caused his 
fine, open, expressive features to wear a very 
serious expression. The uncertain fate of 
Mr. Godolphin troubled him ; for he guessed 
he had been arrested for treason —and though 
not acquainted with his uncle's exact amount 
of liability to the charge, yet the vindictive 
proceedings of ministei-s against all sus- 
pected of joining the cause of the Pretender 
were enough to create a feeling of anxiety in 
the minds of all engaged themselves, or 
whose parents and relations were amongst 
the suspected. From his cousin Bella he 
carefully kept his anxieties and fears — always 
when speaking of her father— doing so/ cheer- 
fully saying, 

" There was some mistake in the seizure 
of his person, that night;" and that "he 
would be released at once when brought 
before a magistrate." 

" But why were we carried away T Bella 
would inquire. 
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Ralph could only say that '* Captain Lotero 
must haye had information that the port- 
manteau contained a large amount of gold, 
and notes, and other valuahles." Toung as 
lie was, he could not hut see that there was 
something strange and unaccountable in the 
whole business. He recollected the circum- 
stance of the pistols being unloaded, and yet 
lie had seen Mr. Godolphin, himself, load 
them some hours before. This^circumstance, 
and Captain Lotero s being among those who 
seized his uncle that night, induced him to 
believe that there was some other person, or 
I)ersons, concerned in the whole transaction. 
It appeared to him so monstrous an act, that 
of seizing two young persons for the mere 
jnirpose of carrying them to the Coast of 
IJarbary, to sell as slaves — that he got be- 
wildered the more he tried to make the 
aflfair plain, and devoid of mystery. There 
were some questions he resolved, however, 
to get Julio Vachero to ask the boy Luigi, 
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which might throw some light on the trans- 
action. Notwithstanding the strange, and 
hy no means very creditable career of 
Julio Vachero, he experienced a feeling of 
kindness and regard for that strange indi- 
vidual, who was, besides, connected by blood 
with his little cousin. li seemed as if all 
the male race of the Fitzphippens were 
doomed to be connected, in some way or 
other, with pirates, Turks, privateers, and 
buccaneers — though Balph did not tlien 
know that Bella possessed another relative, 
a Fitzphippen, who had also led a wild career 
amongst buccaneers, and privateers. He 
had never heard of George Penais Fitz- 
phippen — that pleasure was to come. 

Scarcely one month had elapsed since he 
had sailed from the shores of England, and 
during that short period, from a combination 
of circumstances, the boy of fifteen had 
almost become a man in thought and action. 

As the sun rose, the day cleared, and the 
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westerly wind increased to a fine breeze, 

which induced Ralph to think that the bad 

weather was not so near as they had imagined; 

at all events, the day broke into one of those 

fine, almost summer days, you frequently 

meet with in navigating the Mediterranean 

in winter, to be ccftitrasted, the following day, 

with storm and tempest, so rapid are the I 

changes on those waters. i 

They could not have sailed more than | 

eight or nine miles, during the night. Still 
the coast of Barbary was visible. Ralph i 

thought it very strange that not a single sail, 
as yet, caught his glance. The fact was, 
vessels carefully avoided the Barbary coast, 
keeping along the Spanish Main, till the 
rock of Gibraltar rose in its grandeur and 
pride before them. 

Ralph Fitzmaurice remembered that the 
Ajax frigate, now commanded by Captain 
Moreton, who was first lieutenant when he 
served on board as a midshipman, was at 
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Malta. He was much attached, at that 
period, to Lieutenant More ton, who shewed 
him much kindness, in fact, almost a brother's 
affection, and the secret wish of his heart 
was that, the moment he could restore Bella 
to her father's protection, if that were pos- 
sible, or at least to those whom the law 
would appoint to protect her — to again join 
the Ajax frigate, and follow up his profession 
in the navy. 

Sending Luigi to light a fire, and prepare 
some coffee, and whatever food they possessed 
for breakfast, Ralph took charge of the tiller, 
which, in truth, required no attendance, for 
the brig went steadily before the wind, though 
at a rate not exceeding three knots an hour. 

About eight o'clock, little Bella came upon 
deck, wrapped in her mantle, looking re- 
inarkably well, and in much better spirits. 

" All alone, dear Ralph," she said, putting 
her arms round her cousin's neck, and kissing 
him fondly. " I slept so soundly, I did not 
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hear a foot on the deck, all night. Where 
is our tall cousin ?" 

" He went down, four hours ago, to get a 
nap, Bella. J suspect he wanted sleep ; for, 
as he was without food thirty hours, he was, 
not unlikely, without sleep, also." 

" How cruelly they treated him, Ralph, 
though I do not rightly know what a Bagnio, 
or what a galley-slave is." 

The Bagnio is the great building, where 
all the galley slaves are chained at night, 
Bella. I never saw such a place, and I hope 
I never shall. The galley-slave is a miser- 
able wretch, condemned, for crimes, to be 
chained to the oar of large vessels, called 
galleys— but, except with Turks, and, 1 
believe, one or two for the Venetian and 
Genoese services, galleys are now little, if 
at all used. But the Spaniards use these 
condemned slaves to work at all kinds of 
things, and take them on board their cruizers, 
to low great sweeps." 
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"How horrid," said little Bella, with a 
shudder, " and this unfortunate Signer 
Vachero, who turns out to be & relation, was 
put into one of those frightful places, for a 
qrime he did not commit." 

" I fancy it will serve as a lesson to him 
all the rest of his life,** remarked Ralph. 
" He is quite aware that his past career was 
a wild and reckless one — but he seems to 
have, after all, a feeling heart, and not 
naturally inclined to evil acts. He is a fine, 
handsome looking man, notwithstanding his 
beard, and neglected appearance.** 
. While Ralph was speaking, Julio Vachero 
came up from the fore cabin, so altered, in 
dress and appearance, that they scarcely 
knew him. He had made use of Captain 
Lotero's mate's store of garments, and had 
divested himself of his beard, and now ap- 
peared a very handsome and stately figure, 
with extremely prepossessing features. His 
eyes were dark, and penetrating, perhaps a 
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little serious, and changeable in their ex- 
pression — ^but, altogether, in the simple 
seaman's attire of the mate of the Gondola, 
he looked remarkably well. He kissed little 
Bella's forehead affectionately, and inquired, 
in a kind and pleasing tone, how she had 
passed the night, and other little ^mple 
expressions of tenderness, so pleasing to 
childhood. 

"You see, my dear boy," he observed, 
turning to Balph, who was greatly struck 
with the tall and powerful figure, beheld to 
such advantage in seaman's attire, " I have 
made myself at home with these articles. I 
do not think it is likely that their owner will 
ever again require them." 

" There is a sail, away to the eastward," 
shouted the Italian lad, from the bows of the 
vessel. 

" What does he say ?" asked Ralph, turning 
round. 
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" A vessel is in sight ; our sail hides her 
from us," said Julio Vachero — and all three 
walked forward, anxiously, to look at the 
ship the boy said he saw. All could behold 
the white sails, plain enough, for the sun's 
rays fell strong upon them. 

" The glass, Luigi," exclaimed Ralph. 

"The sails we see," said Vachero, " are 
the royals and top gallant sails of a very large 
ship — close-hauled, I think, with this wind — 
her head is to the north and west." 

Luigi made his appearance, with the 
telescope, which Ralph handed to Vachero, 
who, after looking at the stranger for some 
time, remarked, " That is a large vessel of 
war; I know by the cut of her top-gallant 
Sails — and I think I can make out the long 
pennant from her main-topmast." 

Ralph took the glass, and after a steady 
look, exclaimed, with a flushed face, " That 
is my old frigate, the Ajax. I know the cut 
of her main royal, and top gallant sail, right 
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well. She was always easily known by them 
when set. I can make out the pennant dis- 
tinctly. She is on a wind. I cannot see 
her lower sails. I dare say she does not see 
us. Unfortunately she is crossing us, and 
will pass out of sight." 

" After breakfast'" said Vachero, seeing 
the excited and vexed look of Ralph, ^^ we 
will set to work, and get the other sail up, 
and alter our course. The frigate may tack, 
and stand across us on the other board, which 
will bring us within sight. I should say, if 
there was a look-out on the tops, they would 
see us." 

Accordingly, after their breakfast, they 
commenced, and, in two hours, were able 
to hoist another sail, on the yard, rigged for a 
main mast, and luffing up in the wind a 
little, they filled the two sails ; but, by this 
time the frigate was out of sight, and, shortly 
after, the westerly wind began to die away. 
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Ah 1 By St. Nicholas 1" exclaimed Julio 
Vachero, ^* we are seeing the last of this 
breeze; and it is looking threatening sea- 
ward. We shall have a breeze before 
morning from the south east, or east, or 
I am very much mistaken." 

" Well," remarked Ralph, with a resigned 
sigh, " there is no use repining. We can 
do nothing more, and therefore we must 
have patience, and thank God we are so 
well off." 

" Madonna 1 You are right, Ralph, and 
therefore, as the little maiden has nothing 
better to do, I will go on with my story, 
to amuse her." 

" I was just going to request you to do so," 
said Bella, *' and as there is a nice fire in 
the stove below, we will go down into the 
cabin, for it is cold now the sun is going 
down." 

"Certainly, my little cousin; you are 
right. It is cold, and Luigi will bring me a 
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bottle of wine. I found five hampers full 
this morning. It is a light wine — Italian I 
think; but it is good — and talking without 
something before you is like the sailing of 
our dismantled craft — slow work." 

In a few minutes they were all seated 
before the stove. Ralph keeping Julio 
Vachero's company, in sipping a glass of the 
light white wine he had discovered, while 
Luigi kept a look out above." 

" I left oflF," commenced Vachero, " in a 
very detestable place. The Bagnio of Tor- 
ragona. I will not, however, disgust you 
with relating any of its horrors ; but I main- 
tain that such establishments are a foul dis- 
grace to a Christian nation, and so far from 
being of service, as a place of punishment, 
and as a check to crime, more vice and 
wickedness are engendered within its detest- 
able and polluted walls than within the com- 
pass of the largest city in Europe. I thank 
God I remained but fourteen days vnthin its 
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confines. I was in a fever the entire time, 
vowing the most implacable revenge against 
the whole Spanish race. 

'* On the fifteenth day of my incarceration, 
I was selected, with twenty of my fellow pri- 
soners, and placed on board a Spanish demi- 
galley, employed to cruize along the Barbary 
shore, for the suppression of the petty rovers 
of that coast. This species of craft is going 
fast out of use as a vessel of war, but h still 
used by the Spaniards as Guarda Costas 
— as they both sailed and pulled well — having 
ten monstrous sweeps on each side, pulled by 
four men each. Though we toiled heavily at 
times, at the murderous oar, still this mode of 
life was far preferable to the horrid Bagnio ; 
but it was not my fate to be long anywhere. 
Most unexpectedly we fell in with a large class 
Turkish galley, crowded with men, who, 
without giving us an opportunity of using 
our heavy metal, ran us aboard, in a very 
strong breeze. The captain of our galley 
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did not expect to meet a Turkish vessel so 
near to Gibraltar, and tried to escape; but, 
as I said, the Turk ran right alongside, 
though we fired one broadside into him. 
As we did so, we were all Uberated, and 
promised our pardon if we succeeded in 
beating oflF the iuQdels. With a cry of joy 
I seized the cutlass offered me, and, I think I 
may say without boasting, my foot was the 
first planted on the deck of the Turkish 
galley ; but the enemy were commanded by 
the famous Mustapha Keis, the most ferocious 
and determined of the piratical rovers in- 
festing the Mediterranean at that time. We 
were beat back with loss, and, with yells of 
rage and vengeance, they ,poured an over- 
powering force upon our craft. The 
Spaniards fought well, and for nearly an 
hour, a furious and desperate fight took place. 
Our deck was covered with the dead and 
dying. In the end, the Turks triumphed; 
half our force being slaughtered, and scarcely 
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one unwounded. Having disarmed all the sur- 
Tivors, we were ranged in a row along the deck 
of the Turkish galley; and then Mustapha 
Reis, superbly habited, came forward, scimitar 
in hand, with a countenance inflamed with 
rage and cruelty. Standing on the deck 
he made a signal with his hand, and before 
you could look about you, nine of my com- 
rades were strangled. Just as a Turk was 
placing a cord round my neck, I planted a 
blow in the villain's teeth that felled him at 
my feet — determined to die like a man, and 
not let myself be strangled like a cur — twenty 
scimitars flashed over my head, when Mus- 
tapha Beis shouted out, ' Hold your hands — 
that cursed Oiour is right. I am a fool. 
Chain them to the oar in place of those who 
were slain. When we reach Tunis the dogs 
shall be impaled as a treat to the ladies of 
my harem;' and, with a grim smile, he 
turned away. All this was interpreted to 

Vol. j. I. 
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US for fear we shotdd remain ignorant of 
the pleasant fate intended us. * Binissimo 1' 
said I. ^Sufficient for the day is Hie evil 
thereof. I have escaped strangling by being 
energetic — ^who knows what may happen 
before we Teach Tunis/ 

^*The Turks then proceeded to strip ua 
to the waist, and passing a^ leathern belt, 
enclosing a chain, round our waists, with the 
end fastened by a massive staple, driven into 
one of the great benches of the galley. Upon 
this b€fiLch we toiled, ate, drank, and slept, 
with no other covering than the canopy of 
heaven. 

" During calms our suflterings were great, 
for it was the height of the summer season, 
and our backs were exposed to a scorching 
sun, and if we relaxed a moment in our 
labour, we were rewarded by the severe and 
cruel lash of our brutal overseer, who was 
ever on the watch. If we suflfered in the 
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^ay time from heats dt Qight the horrid mus- 
"quitos doYOUfed our lacerated backs. 

*' The sixth daj of our captivity five of my 
comrades, on the same bench, died from 
their wounds and severe labour. They were 
at once unchained and tossed overboard. 
We cruized for three weeks without seeing 
anything worth taking, and then Mustapba 
Eeis tunaed the galley's prow for Tunis. 
Perpetual calms nearly destroyed us ; but, at 
last, we came in sight, of the long, low, pro- 
montory forming the western side of the 
harbour of Tunis. My fellow captives, the 
Neapolitans, were wislung themselves dead — 
for that day the overseer kindly ioaformed us 
our toil would soon be over— asi Mustapha 
Keis's favourite lady, then aboard the galley 
with her attendants, had prevailed upon her 
lord and master to give them a treat. He, 
therefore, had promised to impale a few of 
us Christians, immediately on coming to an 
anchor. 

I.S. 
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^^I looked aloft, little heeding the dog's 
malice. The glorious firmament was 
studded with its myriads of bright spark- 
ling orbs. A feeling of relief came over 
me, andy without thinking, I said aloud, ^ I 
do not despair.' 

" * Hound of a Giour,' said the overseer, 
applying his lash to my back, * look to your 
oar, and not at the blessed Paradise, inhab- 
ited by the prophet and his true believers.' 

" I ground my teeth with rage. * Perhaps, 
cursed infidel,' I muttered, ^before twenty-four 
hours have expired, you may be sent to 
hunt for your false prophet and his Para- 
dise of houris.' 

^^ It was a still calm ; the air we breathed 
seemed as if it were heated by a furnace. 
Thousands of our tormentors, the musquitos, 
buzzed in our ears, and tortured our lacerated 
backs. I shall never forget that miserable 
period. I was possessed of a strong frame, 
and an unyielding spirit — but my wretched 
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fellow slaves, emaciated and worn out— they 
were the cause of my suflFerings; but still, 
as they were Christians, I pitied them. They 
had neither strength of mind nor body to 
enable them to bear up against their 
cruel fate. 

"i pitied them when I beheld the burning 
tears of misery and despair running down 
their tanned and shrunken cheeks, and heard 
many a malediction escape their parched lips 
against our fiendish oppressors. 

'^Beneath a crimson awning, to protect 
him from the heavy dews of night, sat 
Mustapha Beis, and his lieutenant, smok- 
ing their chebeuks, and reposing upon soft 
cushions. They looked down upon us, as 
we toiled to impel the heavy galley through 
the strong current nmning against us. They 
watched the bright flashes of phosphoric 
light that followed the fall of the pon- 
derous oar into the still water. There was 
a slight air of wind, raising the mist that lay 
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upon the sea, when, suddenly, a voice from 
the bow of the galley sung out, * A lofty sail, 
right a-head.' My heart beat, as I caught 
the words, for one of the men on the bench 
interpreted the words to us — and, involun- 
tarily, I sprang upon the bench, to look 
a-head, when down came the lash of the 
overseer upon my back with a will, pouring 
forth a torrent of abuse at the same time, 
in broken Italian, and, finally, the vile infidel 
dog spat in my face. 

*^I lost all command of myself ; indeed, 
I never had to boast of much power over my 
impulses; but this indignity rendered me 
iurious. Seizing the long chain in my grasp, 
before the wretch could escape me, I struck 
him a tremendous blow fuU in the face with 
the doubled chsdn. With a shriek of an- 
guish he fell headlong from tbe platform, and 
the hatch beneath being open, he pitched 
headkmg into it Short as this affiur was, 
and it occupied only a moment, oonstderabte 
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excitement prevailed on board the galley ; 
for the vessel, rapidly approaching with wind 
and current, was a Neapolitan brig of war — 
and alueady she had opened fire upon the 
Turkish rover. A scene of indescribable 
•^confusion ensued. The Turks returned the 
fire, and in the bustle of preparation, and 
endeavours to prevent the enemy running 
alongside, I escaped instant death from the 
Turks, when a cannon ball tore along the 
bench, dashing tiiree of my comrades to 
pieces, and smashing the chains that held 
us. I was unhurt, and free from the staple ; 
and then the brig ran alongside, as the 
Turks fired a broadside into her, and cast 
off the grapnellfl thrown a-board the Turkish 
galley. I thought to have rushed on board 
the Neapolitan brig, but the galley, at that 
moment got clear,. I was close to the cabin 
doors, and should have been cut down the 
next moment by the Turk, had I not 
plunged headlong into the eabin, forcing 
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open the lower door, intending to get 
out throngb the cabin window, and pass 
to the brig. The thunder of the cannon, 
the shouts and cries of the combatants above 
were terrific. As I burst op«i the lower 
doors, wild shrieks saluted my entrance into 
the cabin. I was astounded. I was in the 
private cabin of Mustapha Beis's favourite 
wife. She and her attendants threw them- 
selves at my feet; the Sultana, herself, 
casting on the floor her diamond brace- 
lets, and earrings, thinking I was one of the 
enemy, and come to take their lives. There 
was no time for thought. A violent shout, 
and hasty steps descending the stairs, roused 
me. Nevertheless, I snatched up the 
bracelets, and ear-rings, thrust them into 
my vest, and, dashing open the window, 
was springing into the water as Mustapha 
Beis rushed into the cabin, and fired his 
pistol at me, just as I let go. A second later 
and my fate was sealed. Amid the shrieks of 
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tbe women, and the curses of the Turk, I 
clisappeared. 

*^Day was breaking as I rose from the 
'plunge, and struck out as fast as I could, and 
then looked round. Before I could well 
distinguish an object, to my horror and 
amazement, the Turkish vessel blew up, with 
a fearful explosion. The entire heavens 
were illuminated, and I beheld the galley 
rent asunder^ her masts^ planks, and timbers 
driven wildly into the air, amidst sheets of 
flame^ her wretched crew being cast in dis- 
jointed fragments, blackened and scorched 
over the troubled waters, like a shower of 
ashes and cinders from the crater of Vesu- 
vius. Astonishment and horror left me 
almost powerless to struggle against the 
whirlpool oi water that encircled me. 
Masses of wreck fell all around. Men, 
mutilated and blackened, were scattered over 
the deep, and yet, by the mercy of Providence, 
I escaped, and grasped, in my greatest ex- 
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tremitjy a large ^ar that fell near me, ee« 
caping by a miracle from dashing my hraiBS 
out. When I could look round I peroeiyed, 
by the faint light of early dawn, that the 
Neapolitan gun brig was lying too, not 
three hundred yards from me, and was 
getting out her boats. I also saw seyeral 
human beings clinging to pieces of s^ar 
and wreck, not very far from me. I kept 
my eyes on the boats. Two being launched, 
they were manned, and then began rowing 
about, picking up those still alive. They 
pulled towards me, and, in a few minutes, I 
was picked up, with fifteen others, all that 
were saved from the wreck. Five of these 
were Turks; the others Christian slaves. 
But Mustapha Reis, his ladies, and his galley 
entirely perished. On pulling on board the 
brig I found they had not escaped scathless. 
There were nine dead, and over twenty 
wounded, so desperately had the Turks 
fought — and had not tiie grapnell been 
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oast off, and the two vessels drifted a 
few haandred yards from each other, the 
brig would have shared the same fate as 
tbs galley. 

*^ Theibrig was <named the ^ Fiovenzee/ and 
was commanded by a Sicilian, of the 
name ctf Maseino. We were well treated 
— and shortly after, the brig sailed for 
Paleitno, where we were put ashore, with a 
presenit of thirty sequins a-pieoe, to find our^ 
way to 'OUr own country. The Turks were 
detained, 'and senit to the galleys. I did not 
want to *tafce the thirty -sequins ; but, as I 
gave no 'name, and did not wish to attract 
notice, and the officers were kind enough to 
mtike the subscription for us, I took them, 
and proceeded, and took up my abode at a 
respectable Locanda. The first thing I did was 
to purchase a suit of attire, and destroy the 
one I had suffered so much in. I required 
rest for a time, for what with the cruel toil, 
the fiery sun, and the lash of the overseer, I 
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was not exacdy fit to move, until recruited hj 
rest and good food. I had then time^ also, 
to examine mj prize of the diamond braceleta 
and ear-rings. You see, my fair cousin, I 
considered it but fair to seize upon anything 
I could, from a piratical craft, such as the 
galley of Mustapha Reis, as some recompenee 
for the sufferings I had endured at his hands. 
They were magnificent diamonds, and of great 
yalue. I resolved to shew them to no one till I 
got to my native city, Genoa— for I was re- 
solved to return home, and make some en-- 
quiries afterwards, as to what became of the 
vessel, part of which I owned ; but resolved 
to have nothing more to do with the contra- 
band trade. A few days' rest would restore 
me, so I walked about, and soon began ta 
regain strength. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



*^ One eyening I was sauntering along the 
corso, when I heard the sounds of men and 
boys, shouting behind me. I was turning 
round, when a man, running past, put his 
foot out before me, and gave me a sudden 
and violent push. Taken by surprize, over I 
went on my hands and knees ; I was rising, 
inflamed with rage, to seize the rascal, upon 
whom I bestowed sundry blessings, when I felt 
myself seized by half-a-dozen men, and three 
timesthatnumber of ragged urchins,who began 
buffetting and kicking me without mercy. 
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This was enough, you will confess, to make 
any man cry out against destiny. I was 
choking with rage ; but I was not going to 
take this discipline, inflicted upon me by 
these confounded maccaroni-eating scoundrels 
witliout retaUation — and, seizing a short stick 
from one of them, I laid about me furiously 
and should very soon have made a lane 
through the ruffians, but they kept rapidly 
increasing; while an old man came up, 
calling out * ifiood people ; in tike mmse of 
your blessed lamb, Bosalia, h«lp, 4aii h<dd 
that villain. He has just picked my pocket 
of a purse of sequins. Thesd good folks he 
is wounding saw liimdo it/ I was^erfeotfy 
bewildered. I was surrounded by ihemob. 
" * Hear me,' I exclaimed. * It is a lie/ 
" * Down wifli him,' shottted the mob — * he 
is no Sicilian — ^he is a pickpocket. Duck 
him/ 

"Iwtts borne to tiie ground fey numbers. 
In vain I shouted. I wiis a stranger. 
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^' * SL Rosalia,' exclaimed a hundred voices. 
^ We koow tiiat Do yon think a Sicilian 
would be caught picking pockets?* — and imme- 
diatdy a hand dived into mine, and pulled 
out a pursey wiih the remainder of my 
sequins in it. 

*^ ^ Ahl — ^that is it/ exclaimed the old man, 
coming forward. ^ Good people— ^that is my 
purse.' 

^^ I opened my mouth to explain ; but the 
old wretch squeaked out, 

" * Do not listen to him. Stop his brawling/ 

^'This a ragged urchia did most effec- 
tually, by thrusting a piece of i»iidy.the size 
of a pumpkin, into* my mouthy neaarly 
choking .ne* Corpo di Mondit my young 
frieiids. I was dovcbly choked. The mud 
ooinng down, and my ragei, tiyiixg^ to get up. 
I heud one of the rascals say, 

<<<Sigi!iOT Garminio< Justice is justice. 
HeiQ is half the contents of the purse. 
JuetjcQ must be paid.. You know you are 
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a foreigner. The least you can do with the 
rest of that money is to buy a wot light, 
nine inches in diameter, and place it before 
the shrine of the blessed St Rosalia. A loud 
shout testified the approbation of the mob. 
* And now, good people,' continued this 
cursed ruffian, * What shall we do with this 
pickpocket ?' 

" ' Let us duck him,' roared the rabble. 

" *Be it so. It is a light and wholesome 
punishment,' remarked the same rascal. 

' Let us to the quay with him.' 

" ' Twenty hands overcame my fierce 
struggles, and, with swearing and yelling, 
this acciursed lazzaroni, this maccaioni-eat- 
ing beggarly race, carried me along. Every 
idle villain in that infernal train followed to 
see a pickpocket ducked. How I did not 
resist, with the intense rage I felt, I know 
not. I bestowed sundry blessings upon 
Palermo, upon its entire inhabitants, and, I 
am afraid, the saints — ^pardon me, now, upon 
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St. Rosalia, herself— but especially the old 
hypocrite who had pocketed my purse. My 
blood became fever heat — and, in this state, 
I was actually pitched over the quay, amidst 
the bowlings and cheers of more than two 
hundred. They thought to see me scramble 
out; but I swam over to the other pier, 
which, as it was dusk when I got there, was 
deserted. So I sat down on a mooring stone, 
to relieve myself, and calm my passion and 
vexation." 

" Indeed, indeed," said little Bella, in a 
most compassionate tone, " you were very 
cruelly treated. The wretches did not care 
if they drowned you." 

" I verily believe, my dear child," replied 
Julio Vachero, " they would have cared little 
if they had. However, it was exceeding 
lucky that I had concealed my diamonds 
in my chambers in the Locanda,^ or I should, 
undoubtedly, have been plundered of them 
^so. At this time I was about six and 
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twenty, and not easily disheartened. As I 
sat on the stone to recover my original 
strength, after my sufferings at the Bagnio 
of Torragona, and my toil at the oar, 
and aboard the Turkish royer, not yet 
restored, I planned a thousand useless 
schemes of revenge; but, as I grew cool, 
and reflected, I perceived how fruiUess any 
revenge would be, against a rabble unknown 
tome; but the old rascal who had spoken 
so falsely — claiming my purse for bk which 
was stolen, I suppose, by the rascal that 
tripped me — 1 was deteirmined, some way 
or other, to make refund my seqmns. I, 
therefore, returned to my locanobti and had 
my garments dried. The next moming I 
asked the girl who brought my breakfast 
if she knew a Signxnr Garminio, an old man. 
"*Qh dear, yes. Everybody knows the 
miser, Garminio^' ^d the girl. ^ He is a 
Spaniard, and lends money. Bt. Bosaliia! 
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Signor, if you had his money you would be 
as rich as a Jew/ 

" 'So, he is a Spaniard, and money lender,' 
I repeated. 

" *Oorpo de Baooho I Then I will have a 
double revenge/ I did not forget the judge 
who had so imjustly condemned me to the 
Bagnio of Torragona. * Where does this 
man live ?' I questioned of the girl. 

"*He lives at the back of the great 
Oarmelite Convent, Signor, in a small low 
house, standing by itself, and surrounded by 
a high wall. The wall is so high you cannot 
see the house, unless you could get to the 
otiber side, and that's not easy,' continued the 
Regatzza, laughing, ^ for he is both afraid 
of his money bags, and his only daughter. 
They say she is very handsome ; but I believe 
very few have ^ever seen her/ 

***But if he is a money lender, ray good 
girl," I remarked, * people must get inside 
hiswalls/ 
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" * St. Rosalia ! no, Signor. No one gets 
in there. He has an office in the Stradi de 
Principe, where he transacts all his business. 
In his house he keeps one old woman servant, 
and a large dog, that barks and yells without 
ceasing, when any one goes near the door 
in the wall.' 

" ' By the mass,' thought I to myself ^ it 
is no easy matter, at that rate, to get at the 
old fellow.' I was now without a single coin, 
though I possessed diamonds worth many 
thousand dollars, * Some money I must 
contrive to get, to discharge my bill, and pay 
my passage to Genoa.' 

" After breakfast I put an ear-ring in my 
pocket, and went out into the streets, without 
any fixed plan. I did not exactly like offering 
any of my diamonds for sale. I was a stranger, 
and, after my late adventure, I was afraid of 
meeting the inhabitants of Palermo ; but I 
walked on to the Carmelite Convent, and 
very soon found the high wall, surrounding 
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the Spanish miser's abode. I approached 
the door, and as I put my eye to the keyhole, 
a savage growl saluted my ears, and which 
soon grew into a fierce yell. I walked away, 
proceeded into the town, and enquired my 
way to the office of old Signer Carmenio, the 
miser, where I arrived after various directions. 
I looked in, and beheld the identical old 
wretch, who had by a gross falsehood, sub- 
jected me to much insult and indignity ; he 
was sitting behind a high desk, with his 
small ferret-like eyes, and hooked nose, bent 
on some papers he was sorting. I was not at 
all afraid of being recognised by him, as he 
could not have distinguished my features or 
person, so disfigured was my face with mud 
when I was beset by the mob. So I boldly 
entered the office. 

" The old man looked up, with his spec- 
tacles on his nose, and examined me. 

"'Signer Carmenio, I suppose,' said I, 
with a low bow. 
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" ' Just SO, Amitfo. Psajjr iHiat eaai I do 
for your 

'' I was, at this time, atdred m Sttim'si 
garments, puirchased after quittiitg &e Nea- 
politan brig. I looked cautiously round the 
office, and then out of the deoo. Theses 
proceedings appeared to stande tke miser; 
but I then said 

"* Signer Garmenio — you lend money/ 

** ' Ha r squeaked tike dd mspi, witb^ a 
sneer; ^Yes>Ilend money, it is triie; buit 
only to those who have good securities; to 
give, on hx)i|ses^ or goods — do your under- 
stand, young, man — ^for you seem a stcang^r ? 

<< < Oh yes, Signer ; I am^ a stcang^ ; but 
I have neither hojuses nor lands/ 

^^ The old hypocrite burst mto a sq^uoaking 
laugh, saying, ' I thought as muck. SaU/OiB 
have not often houses, or even gpods^ I can 
do nothing for you/ 

'''But, Signer Garmenio/ I oibsenred, in 
a quiet Yoice, ^though I hare neither 
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.I10U888 nor lands, I hare something eqaally 
valuable. I only want one hundred sequins 
to carry me home — and, bending my head 
dose to him, I said, * Would bracelets, and 
earrings, of real diamonds, be good security T 

*^ The miser fell back in his chair, with his 
eyes distended, and his mouth open. 

" * Bracelets df diamonds,' he repeated — 
'What nonsense are you talking, young man?' 

"Hush, Signer — speak softly. Just listen 
one moment. A few days ago, a NeapoUtan 
brig put into this port, and landed some 
Christians they had released from slavery. 
Bid you hear that ? 

^^ ^ I did, young maen — ^what then 7 

" * Everything, Signor Carmenio. I was a 
slave on board the Turi^ish galley — ^and, 
during the fight, I contrived to get into the 
cabin, where the Turk s favourite -wife was 
sitting. She was covered with jewels.* I 
saw the old rogue's eyes glisten with delight, 
and his long, thin, scaly fingers work as I 
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continued. ' She had a diamond tiara on 
her head.' 

" ' Oh I' groaned the miser. 

'^ ^Ear-rings of [diamonds, and bracelets of 
diamonds, as large as pigeons' eggs. I 
seized the bracelets. The Sultana fainted. 
I wanted the ear-rings ; but I could not un- 
clasp them; but, thinking a little blood 
would relieve the Sultana, with my knife I 
cut off the ear rings, and the tips of the 
Sultana's ears, which, as curiosities, are 
nearly as valuable as the diamonds. Loud 
cries of Allah 1 forced me to decamp. I 
jumped out of the window. The galley blew 
up — I was saved by the crew of the 
Neapolitan brig — and here I am.' 

" * Come, come, young man,* said the 
miser. * What is this story you are telling 
me? Do you expect me to believe such 
wonders ?' 

"'Patience, Signer Carmenio,' I replied, 
very gravely—- 'What think you of that? — 
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pulling out the splendid ear-ring, and letting 
it glisten and sparkle before his dazzled eyes. 
Taken by surprize, he cLisped his withered 
hands, exclaiming *0h, blessed saints 1 — 
what diamonds !'— but instantly correcting 
himself, he said, " That is, if they are real, 
for they make false diamonds brighter than 
the real ones ; but let me look at it closely. 
I held it towards him, and his eyes sparkled 
with greedy desire to possess the stones. 

" ' You see, Signer Carmenio, I would offer 
them to a jeweller, but, being a stranger, 
they would make enquiries, and perhaps 
imprison me ; but you are a foreigner as well 
as myself, and I would rather leave this in 
your hands, if you will lend me a hundred 
sequins on it— for I am sure it is worth treble 
that number.* 

" Again the miser gave a start of joy when I 
named a sum not an eighth part its value. 

"'My son,' cried the miser, eagerly, *I 
cannot lend you money on this article — ^it is 
Vol. j. k. 
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against the law of this city — but I will pur- 
chase this and all the others you have at a 
much larger sum than a jeweller would give ; 
for instance, you think that ear-ring is worth 
three hundred sequins. Well, I will give 
you two hundred and sixty for it upon your 
word of its worth — for, after all, we may both 
be deceived. Did any one see your diamonds^ 

" No,' I replied * Not a soul. I will, there- 
fore, sell them to you, if you will give me a 
fair price.* 

" * Oh, blessed saiijts 1 I will deal fair with 
you ; but let me see them all.* 

" * I do not carry them about with me/ I 
replied; ^I should be afraid; but I can 
come to you with them this evening. I must 
leave in the morning at daybreak, as the crafl 
I wish to go in sails at that hour.' 

* " Humph!" muttered the Spaniard, uneasily. 
* No, you cannot bring them here, because 
I must close at a certain hour, and I have 
not money here ; but I tell you what I will 
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dO| I will break throngh my rules to oblige 
you. I will admit you to my house to-night.' 

" • Very good, Signer Carmenio, I will be 
sure to attend, if you direct me to your place 
of abode, and bring the tips of the Sultana's 
ears. You may like to see a Turkish lady's 
ears, perhaps, and purchase them also.' 

" * No, no. I have no desire to preserve 
such articles. The poor wretch must have 
suffered by such a proceeding.' 

" * Perhaps so,' I replied ; * at all events, it 
proved that my mode of carrying a point was an 
efficacious one, for she uttered a loud shriek.' 

" The miser then gave me directions how 
to find his house, fixed the time, and then I 
left him. 

"But, my good cousin," said Bella, 
anxiously, and with some anxiety of manner, 
^' surely you did not intend to hurt the old 
man, or — she stopped, blushed, and looked 
the Signer Yacheiro timidly in the face. 

Balph laughed out, saying, "Bella is 
K. 8. 
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afraid you were going to rob the old miser 
of his gold, and his handsome daughter, but 
I suspect you were not" 

* Well, Santo Madonna, my pretty cousin. 
You were not far out. I told you I would 
tell you the truth. I certainly did not intend 
to rob ; but I was determined to punish the 
wretch for his lie, and make him pay me back 
my sequins, and something over for the ill- 
treatment I received ; but, wait awhile, and 
you will see how the affair ended. 

" As I left the office of the miser, I beuan 
turning over in my mind my mode of pro- 
ceeding. There was the miser, the daughter, 
the old woman, and last, though not least, 
the big dog. I returned to my locanda, 
and when the time came, though I was re- 
solved not to harm a hair of the old man s 
head, yet the dog would be a formidable foe if 
let loose at me, so I put a long, sharp-pointed 
carving knife in my breast, and then set out 
for the Signer s abode. 
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^^ As soon as I approached the wall of the 
residence, the ominous bark of the dog fell 
upon my ear, and as I touched the door, the 
bark was changed into a furious yell. How- 
ever, r gave three distinct knocks, and in a 
few minutes I heard the Spaniard s voice, 
speaking in a loud tone to the dog. 

" ' Be quiet, Milo,* he said. * I tell you 
you are mistaken. This is no thief —and yet, 
who knows ?' he muttered, as he put the key 
in the lock ; but, before the lock was turned, 
he opened a little panel in the door, and 
looked out. 

" ' Ah ! you are punctual.' Agatha,* be 
continued, *hold the light — be quiet Milo. 
I tell you it is a friend.' 

" I gave the growling brute my blessing, as 
I entered through a sufficient opening of the 
door. The miser held the light, while an 
old woman held the dog by a chain. So ex- 
traordinary a looking beldame I never saw — 
tall, marvellously tall— with a prodigiously 
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wrinkled visage, and a nose — St . Nicholas 1 — 
what a nose I It was not alone the enormous 
length of it, but the singular and frightful 
excrescence that grew at the end of it, and 
which, as the light flashed on it, sparkled like 
a carbuncle. Her neck was as long and as 
thin as a crane's, and the colour of copper. 
With one hand she held back the dog, and 
in the other she grasped a long iron-pointed 
stick. 

" She looked keenly into my face, saying, 

" * Humph I— doubtful— but we can manage 
him; 

" ' We shall see,' said I to myself, as the 
miser closed the door, and bolted it, and then 
locked it, putting the key in his pocket, 
saying " We must be cautious — we are but 
three in the house.' 

" * Yes,' said 1, * but your huge dog is 
worth a dozen, Signer Carmenio;* for at 
that moment he was taking an inqui- 
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gitorial investigation of my legs, by no means 
pleasant/ 

" * Yes,' observed the master, * Milo is a 
very good dog' — and he lead the way across 
the court into a narrow wall, and then into 
a small, well-furnished chamber. * Here, 
young man,' he continued, lighting a large 
brass lamp on the table, * the sooner we 
settle our business the better. Where are 
the diamonds ?' 

" I thought he would have fastened the 
dog outside — but no such thing. The old 
woman followed us into the room, holding 
the fierce brute by the chain, and then stood 
leaning on her sta£f, eyeing me keenly all the 
time. 

" Before I could reply, I heard a door 
thrown violently open, and a voice so strange 
and unnatural that I started. The voice 
exclaimed, 

** * Father, father — I can't wait. I must 
see the diamonds, and the Sultana's ears.' 
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** The same moment, the door was thrown 
open, and in rushed the miser s daughter, 
singing, and clasping her hands in high glee. 
I stood confounded, and beheld the old man's 
only child — an. idiot — ^a frightful idioL 

" I felt sick and disgusted with myself, and 
was turning round, and, in another moment, 
would have explaiit^.and have taken my 
departure, but the toiser then turned to 
his daughter, saying, in a calm, kind tone, 
' Go back to your room, my child, and I will 
bring you the diamonds' — and then the old 
man soothed and petted his idiot daughter, 
with all the fondness too often only bestowed 
on the beautiful. 

" The poor girl laughed, stared at me, and 
then clapped her hands in childish glee, making 
hideous faces at me the whole time. At last 
she went up stairs. 

" I turned to the miser, saying, ' Signer. 
Carmenio, I have changed my mind — the 
pupose for which I entered your house — 
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*' * Ha,ha I sneered the old bedlamite of a woman 
— I knew it He is a robber, a thief — at him, 
Milo/ And the fiendish old wretch let the huge 
fierce dog loose before I could utter a word — 
or the miser either. The savage beast sprung 
at my throat St Nicholas !— if I had not 
grasped my knife, to defend myself, he would 
have torn my throat with the force of the 
bound he made at me. We came to the 
ground together — unfortunately knocking the 
old miser violently down in my fall ; but, the 
next moment I killed the brute, with a single 
blow of my knife, in his heart As I did so 
I received a desperate blow from the old 
woman's staJBf, on my head. She was about 
to repeat it; but I wrested it from her. To 
reason with her was out of the question ; for 
she yelled, screamed, and kicked and bit like 
a legion of fiends. By the mass 1 — I was 
puzzled what to do ; for, to add to the con- 
fusion and noise of the scene, the idiot girl 

K. 5. 
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came rushing into the room, jumping and 
shouting in an extraordinary manner — ^but 
seemingly highly-pleased at my operation of 
tying the old woman, which I did do at last. 

" * Get me some water, like a good girl/ I 
said, in a gentle voice, to the idiot, as £ 
raised the old man from the floor, he having 
knocked his head against the table in falling 
— while the poor fool stood gazing at her 
father, as if some ray of reason shot through 
her benighted mind. She did not stir. 

" * Are you a robber or not ?' screamed the 
old beldame. 

" ' Cursed old witch — I am not. This is 
your doing. All I want is to get out of this 
house — and this foolish old man, who robbed 
me — and you, who, just as I was going to 
explain, let that infernal dog at me. 

** ' Let me loose, then, and I will take this girl 
to her room and get some water, he will soon 
come to. I put the old man leaning back in a 
chair, and then released the old woman. 
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" She soon returned with wine and water. 
A little water to his temples, and a sup of 
the wine restored him iu a few minutes. As 
he regained his memory, he cast a look at 
the dead dog, and then looking the old woman 
in the face, said — 

" * Were you mad — or what tempted you to 
let loose the dog ? And you,' he continued, 
fixing his eyes on me — ' What can your pur- 
pose be? It cannot be to rob me, or you 
would not be standing there, or have assisted 
to recover me. I was not insensible at all. 
I thought it better to pretend to be so. You 
have some other purpose in your head than 
that of selling imaginary diamonds.* 

" ' I have, old man. You are wrong,' I 
replied, — * the diamonds are not imaginary. 
However, listen to me patiently, while I ex- 
plain. I will then leave you, greatly re- 
gretting I was tempted to come here. In the 
first place, I am the identical man whom you, 
Signer Carmenio, so cruelly and unjustly, by 
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a gross falsehood, subjected to much indignitj 
from a rascally mob, declaring I robbed you 
of a purse of sequins.' 

" The miser groaned bitterly, and covered 
his face for a moment with his hands, mut- 
tering, *I am justly punished. You say 
truly. My avarice might have ruined me. 
So you came here to — * he hesitated — but I 
quietly said, 

" * To get back that which you so unjustly 
robbed me of, and to seek reparation for the 
injury your falsehood inflicted on me/ 

" * You shall have it back. It is just. It 
might have been much worse ; but, tell me, 
young man, what changed your purpose?* 

" ' Your poor child, old man ; but let there 
be an end of this. Give me back my own, 
and let me quit this house.' 

" He gazed keenly into my face for a mo- 
ment, with tears in his eyes — the old woman, 
with open mouth i and bewildered look, staring 
at us both. 
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" Her master rosq, and left the room, and, 
after a few minutes, returned and placed the 
unlucky purse, with the amount of sequins I 
had lost, on the table, and beside it a small 
bag, full of gold. 

"* Signer,* said he, with some emotion, 
' * You have taught me a lesson that will benefit 
me. Take your purse, and pray accept this 
small amount of gold, as some compensation 
tot what you have suffered through my 
wickedness.' 

^^ ^ I am content, Signbr Carmenio, with 
mjr own,* putting the purse in my pocket. 
* Keep your gold; for, though I am somewhat 
reckless, yet your gold I cannot accept.* 

'* * Let me purchase that diamond ear-ring, 
then,' said the miser eagerly. * The Saints 
be my judge — it is not for gain, now. I will 
give you double its value, for my child wished 
for it.' 

*^'Be it so,' I repUed. *I shall seU it 
somewhere ; and if it will gratify your poor 
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daughter, take it — in the name of St 
Nicholas — for what you please \ and I drew 
it from my vest, and laid it on the table. 

" ' It is worth two thousand piasters to any 
jeweller in Europe/ said the miser. * I will 
make it three thousand.' 

^' I looked incredulous, for I was no judge 
of diamonds, and the sum seemed large. 

'* It is not too much, young man. Any 
jeweller would give that sum. Are you 
content?* 

" • Perfectly,' I replied. 

'* * Then come with me into another room, 
for the sight of that dog makes me sick.' 

" We went into another chamber, and the 
old woman brought me a goblet of wine, 
which I drank very willingly, giving her a 
sequin for herself, which paralysed her. 

" The old man brought in the gold, counted 
it every piece, and gave me a stray bag for it 

^^ In ten minutes more I shook the old 
man by the hand at parting, and was outside 
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the mansion — ^heard him lock his door, and 
then made my way hack to my locanda. 

'^Regretting having killed the dog — but 
consoling myself with the reflection that, if 
I had not killed him, he would assuredly have 
killed me. 

'* Were I to tell you all my adventures, my 
dear young friends, they would weary you. 
I will, therefore, as it grows late, bring them 
briefly to a close. If we are detained much 
longer in this dismasted craft, to amuse you, I 
may relate more incidents. Now I shall be 
brief. 

" After this not very creditable exploit, I 
embarked for Naples, and thence to Genoa. 

" I here sold all my diamonds, and realised 
a very larg^ sum. For several months I led 
a very gay life. My family name and con- 
nections allowed me to frequent the very first 
society. A chance service I performed for a 
distant kinsman, the Marchese de Yalencio, 
made this otherwise proud noble notice me. 
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I saved his life. His horse having taken 
fright, would have plunged with him over the 
lofty bridge of Cognano, had I not seized 
the Marchese by the body, and dragged h im 
off The horse was dashed to atoms. 

*' Through the Marchese's interest, I ob- 
tained a commission in the navy of the 
republic, just then going to war with the 
Gorsicans, who had revolted. I gained some 
distinction during the five years that I 
served in that war, and got the command of 
a very fine galley, with which I afterwards 
went to cruize on the Barbary coast. I took 
several rich prizes, and sent them to Genoa, 
and joined five Sicilian brigs of war soon 
after, in an attack upon several Turkish 
ships; but, the rascally Sicilians deserted 
me — and, attacked by three Turkish galleys, 
and a brigantine, we were dismasted, and 
nearly cut to pieces ; but not before we had 
sunk one of the galleys and the brigantine. 
^* We were carried into Oran ; and when I 
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recovered from my wounds, I was sent into 
the country as a slave. 

"After fourteen months horrible slavery, 
with two comrades, I eflFected my escape, and 
made for the sea shore. We suffered incre- 
dibly. I lost my two companions in crossing 
a terrible swamp ; but got to the sea side, 
and managed, during the night, to seize the 
small boat of a fisherman, and put to sea." 

As Julio Vachero spoke, they felt a slight 
shock, which made all start from their seats, 
while the voice of the lad from above, was 
heard, shouting out, 

" The brig has struck." 

Amazingly astounded, and not a little 
alarmed, the Signer Vaohero,^ and Balph, 
rushed upon deck, followed by the frightened 
Bella. 

It was near sundown, and when they 
gained the deck, they gazed anxiously around, 
and, to their amazement, the brig was hard 
and fast on a sunken reef of rocks. The 
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sea all around was fretted and disturbed, 
though no great swell prevailed. After taking 
the ground, the brig rounded to, and re- 
mained with her head to the wind, and her 
two sails aback. 

" St. Nicholas I This is astounding," said 
Julio Vachero, telling the boy to bring a lead 
line. " I never heard of a shoal between the 
Coast of Barbary and the Spanish Main ^ — 
in this direction." 

'^ On heaving the lead, they found the 
vessel had grounded in not quite two fathoms 
water. 

"Come, this is not so bad,** observed 
Vachero. We must get into the boat, and 
try how far the shoal extends, and which side 
of us is the deepest water ; for, with the 
least swell and wind, the brig is so light that 
she will work over it without damage." 

• This Bhoal, or extensive reef of sunken rocks, though not 
marked down on any English chart we ever saw, is said posl. 
lively to exist, and we have heard many old Italian seamen saj 
they have seen it, and sounded it, and fcund only one, threes 
•n4 five fikthoms over it 
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Luigi and Ralph hauled tip the small 
boatp and Ralph and the boy got into it. 
Ralph saying he would sound all round ; and^ 
taking in the lead line, the boy, Luigi, com- 
menced pulling with a pair of small oars. 
The water was not rough, but it rippled 
strongly over the reef, and there was a violent 
current which, at first, they did not perceive. 

Ralph sounded two fathoms, and then one. 
He then pulled away before tlie wind, and 
kept sounding, and increasing the depth of 
water — ^when, from a violent eddy, or from 
some awkwardness of the lad, the oar snapped 
across. They were then to leeward of the 
brig, and about a quarter of a mile off. 
Ralph was not at first startled; but when 
he attempted to skull the boat, he foimd he 
made no way ; and the boy got terrified, for 
the sun was down, and the wind, as it often 
does in the Mediterranean, increased to a 
stiff breeze, driving them further to seaward 
rapidly. Unfortunately, the mast and sail had 
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been taken out of the boat. Thus, they were 
actually helpless; for, though Ralph worked 
at the small scull till the perspiration poured 
from his forehead, the boat, with the wind and 
current, drifted swiftly from the vessel. He 
could hear the shout of a human voice, and 
Ralph thought he also heard the piercing 
shriek of httle Bella s voice borne over the 
fast darkening waters, as they receded further 
and further, and Ralph, exhausted, laid down 
the useless oar — while Luigi, sat in despaii, 
crying bitterly, and wringing his hands in an 
agony of fear ; but the stout heart of Ralph 
was still unsubdued. He thought only of 
Bella, crying her little heart sick at his loss, 
and left thus, with a perfect stranger, and fast 
upon a dangerous sunken reef, from which 
the brig might never be able to get. These 
thoughts rendered him miserable, as the in- 
creasing darkness, and the distance, shut out 
all view of the dismasted brig from his sight. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Leaving our young hero and heroine, hoth in 
a situation of considerable peril and diffi- 
culty, we find it necessary to return to En- 
gland, so that we may keep our other 
characters in place, for although only a few 
weeks had elapsed since the abduction of the 
young heiress of Godolphin and Ralph 
Fitzmaurice, yet events had occurred that 
materially affected their after lives. 

Mr. Godolphin, we have stated, died in the 
Tower. A circumstance occurring afterwards 
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that tended to extenuate his conduct, and 
that of Lord Fitzmaurrce, the Government 
came to the determination of granting them 
a free and unconditional pardon. This par- 
don, useless to Mr. Godolphin, and Lord 
Fitzmaurice, allowed the estates and title to 
descend to the next heir, without let or 
hindrance. 

But when it became known that Mr. Go- 
dolphin's only daughter was not to be found, 
or any tidings to be gained of her — several 
distant claimants started up, and came for- 
ward to prove their title to the Godolphin 
and Fitzphippen estates; but before any 
decision or examination of these claims could 
be made, another, and much more im- 
portant claimant made his appearance, and 
this was George Penais Fitzphippen ; but as 
he only laid claim to the Fitzphippen estates, 
the property of the Godolphin family re- 
mained still to be disputed. 
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The second son of the late Lord Fitz- 
maurice, now Lord Fitzmaurice by the act 
of grace from the Queen, was, without dis- 
pute, the next heir. But then again, he, like 
Miss Godolphin, was neither forthcoming, 
nor was any tidings to be gained of him. 

Such then, was the posture of affairs 
shortly after the death of Mr. Godolphin. 

George Penais Fitzphippens claims, and 
those of his sister, Mrs. Fleecem, were so 
clearly brought forward and substantiated by 
Mr. Fleecem, that, after all tlie usual forms 
of law had been gone through, they, brother 
and sister, were duly declared heirs-at-law 
to the Fitzphippen estates, unless, indeed, 
the missing daughter of Mr. Godolphin 
should eventually appear, and claim them. 

Mr. Fleecem had now accomplished what 
he considered a very desirable end, and, one 
evening, some three months after the ab- 
duction of the children, as he was sipping his 
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wine with his brother-in-law, George Pitz- 
phippen, the latter said, 

''I shall go down, this week, to take 
possession of Trelesvoe, and I think you had 
better come with me, and look over the 
mining property, which we have the power to 
sell, I suppose." 

" Yes ;" replied the attorney ; " but that 
must not be attempted yet There are two 
or three things to be done before we can 
positively meddle with the estates or pro- 
perty, save and except the rents, which 
amount to nearly eigfit thousand a-year— 
a very pretty windfall, if it is only for a 
few years." 

" A few years," repeated George Fitz- 
phippen, holding his wine up between him 
and the light, with the air and manner of a 
connoiseur — " What the deuce do you mean 
by that expression ? Why, I have just been 
thinking of taking a wife, and settling 
down quietly in Trelesvoe. I have had 
rambling enough for the rest of my life." 
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" Why, you see, George, we only hold 
]>dsse88t0n while the heiress of Godolphin 
remains undiscovered. Now, though she 
itif^ never ^t^ear, there is a possibility of 
het OBoapikig the fate intended her." 

" I think not," interrupted George Fitz- 
phippen : '' Captain Lotero will assuredly 
sell har iEtnd young Fitzmaurice to the Moors« 
It is ten thousand to one, aye, a million to 
one, if, affceir being carried up the country, 
tiiat they ever see ihe sea coast again. 
LoterO) with the rich booty the rascal 
obtained, will take deuced good care never 
to trouble us. We have disposed of the 
gatnekeeper, who has sailed for America, 
therefore, I see not the remotest chance of 
discovery. At all events, as you say, a few 
years of a property of JE8,000 a-year, and 
what we can raise from tlie mines, will be a 
very snug thing to retire upon, even if, by 
any chanoe, the girl should survive and 
return, which I should consider a miracle; 
Vol. 1. L. 
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andy as to any discoveiy being made of 6ur 
having anything to do with the abduction, it 
is out of all possibility." 
. Before the attorney could reply, a servant 
entered the room, and, laying a letter on the 
table, said, 

'' This has just been left at the door, Sir, 
the messenger requesting it might be deU- 
vered to you immediately." 

The attorney looked awhile at the letter, 
carelessly, while George Fitzphippen, was 
filling his glass. Neither seemed to notice, 
or think about it. Mr. Fleecem, however, 
took up the letter, and while he was care- 
lessly breaking the seal, and examining the 
contents said, 
. " All you have surmised about our security 

from discovery is" ^he paused, with his eyes 

bent upon the writing he held, considerable 
uneasiness being expressed by his coun- 
tenance as he anixously read on till he 
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eame to the signature.. Then he uttered 
aloud— ^ Julio Vachero !" 

^* What name is that you have spoken ?" 
exclaimed George Fitzphippen, with a start, 
and putting down his untouched wine. 

" It is very extraordinary, and fills my 
mind with apprehension," observed the at- 
torney, his before flushed face looking rather 
pale. 

* *■ What the devil is it, Robert ?*' exclaimed 
Qeorge Fitzphiippen. " Did you not say the 
writer of that letter was named Vachero? 
But, read it out, man ; it seems to alarm and 
confound you/' 

*'Did not your aunt, ]<ilizabeth Fitz- 
phippen, marry an Italian merchant, from 
some city or other of Italy ? I never heard 
the name of the place — ^but I think your 
sister said she remembered the name of the 
merchant, and it was Vachero." » 

**Yes: that's the name. I remember it 
well — having seen it in several letters and 
L. 3. 
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note books we found in our <Ad cupbowd* 
What then T 

''Har mutterea the attomf; ''I was 
right Now, I will read you ib» totter : 

' HmU Mo5» Hotel, fitfttid, 

' Siri — ^I have jas4i marived in.tthii<eoimtigr^ 
After some enquiriea I dJtsGOTrabdi^QW re^ 
sidence —and having yery important mattanf 
to communicate, respectiag tbe fUtapNt^pon 
estatea, I should bo glad to know lai w]mI 
time to-morrow it will be conTonient t^ ji^it 
to grant me an interview. 

^ I am, Sir, yours aMiao%« 

^ JUUO YACSSBQ.T 

"By Jove I — ^this is •extraodrdinai^/' tir^ 
George Fitzphippen. ^^ In more wagrs ^kuk 
one I have heard of this Julio Yachero befom; 
but, at the same time, never dreamed xA ,1m 
being a branch of the ]l^itzphqppen family. I 
suppose he comes to claim a share, for I 
guess he is my aunt's son, or husb»nd> 3^ 
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«« has he any actiiial claim, supposing him to be 

^ithdr one or the other ?" 

n " Undoubtedly/' returned the attorney, with 

•evident veitation and anxiety in his tone and 

i ^manner. "Did I not give you, the other 

day, an extract of your granduncle's strange 

f will to read r 

^ "By Jove I — ^ydu might have given me a 

I dozen extraots to read. But I never looked 

iat it. Who the deUce would confound his 
braitf with the cursed round about way he 
has of staUng a plain case? No, you told 
me what it was, and even that I forget 
However, supposing this buccaneer, for that 
is what he was (if it is the same Julio 
Yacheio I mean) — if he be my aunt's son, 
what daim Ias he T 

I "^Wibf, a ' third, to be sure," said Mr. 

Fleecraa^ in aonangiy tone — " if he can prove 
he is the son of your airnt, Elizabeth Fitz- 
phippen. This is not the worst of it, either. 
A thir^^ party interfering may lead to un- 
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pleasant enquiries. This man writes English 
weU for a foreigner. But what is that you 
■Md about his being a buccaneer, which 
seems rather a favourite profesaon with the 
Fitzphippen family r 

" And quite as honest a profession, hiother 
Robert," observed George Ktzphippen, with 
« laugh, "as the one you follow. In fact, 
there is a good deal of resemblance, only the 
buccaneer, you see, runs a good chance of 
being shot as well as hung. There you beat 
us; and again, your plunder is amassed with 
guile, ours with sword and pistol; but we 
both live by plunder." 

" You are remarkably facetious, George," 
inteirupted the attorney; « but you have not 
told me where you heard of this Julio 
Vachero. He may be your aunt's husband, 
though I do think him much more likely 
J;o be her son." 

" When I was in St. Domingo, previous to 
vxj expedition in the privateer,^ in which 
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liotero WAS third mftte, there was great 
talk of the exploits of a Frenchman, named 
Solonois, son or grandson of the famed pirate 
of that name — and his lieutenant, whose 
name was Vachero; but|6ome time after, I 
lieard that Solonois, and his lieutenant, 
Yachero, held had a terrible fight, about the 
massacre of some prisoners, taken by the 
buccaneers — ^and that Yachero killed the 
commandei' in the content— and the men in 
'the ship being divided into two parties, one 
'aiding with Captain Solonois, to kill the 
prisoners, who were too* numerous — ^and the 
other half siding with Yachero, to spare them. 
This fierce fi^ght took place, and Yachero 
after slaying the captain, was offered the 
command of the ship. I believe he accepted 
it ; but I never heard any more about the 
«^air. I suspect this Julio Yachero, and the 
buccanneer Yachero, are one and the same ; 
for I suppose it is all up with the buccaneers 
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HAW. They Were in the deeliiie, indeed 
xieedj extincti when I joined them." 

''Well/' remarked the attorney, <' We 
mutft giro this Julio Yachax) the inter* 
view he requeats. I will write anote^and 
jnention deven to-morrow. If he tarns out 
to be your aunt's Ma^ we mnat, 'of oourWt 
M^eire him aa a relation : hower er^ we will 
be goided by oircumstanoes.** 

" Very good/' rej^ed Fitqvhifften, recoi- 
Tering his oareless maoner; ^*I hope no 
more of our respectable family will turnup 
to share in the spoil. By JoToi^ — this Julio 
Yachero must have had a lemnrkaUy keen 
scent, to have smelled this gaatB." 

'^ I think, George," aaid Mr. Fleecem, 
" while I am writing ^a note to this gientiemaa, 
for suchi I suppose, he is-^akhough a buc- 
caneer^-you had better, go up stairs^ and join 
your sisterin taking a cup of co£be; and break 
this subject of JuhoVaofaeio to her and the 
girls, and see if she remembers anything 
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about your aunt She is four or five years 
older than you, you know." 

" Very wdl," said George, rising— " I will 
do so. By the bye, I should like to be 
{Mpesent very much, when you receive this 
new-found coudn of ours. You have no 
objeetioa f 

" Oh, none," replied the attorney, with a' 
slight addition of colour, ^' if, on introducing 
you to each other, he is willing to commu- 
nicate his bufianess." 

George Fitzphippen sauntered up stairs, 
humming an old buccaneering song^ and, 
throwing open the drawing-room ^door, en- 
tered a very handsome and well-furnished 
apartment, in which sat four individuals, 
round a tea-table. There was a blazing fire 
in the grate, and the room was well-flighted. 
Mrs. Fleecem was superintending the distri- 
bution ci tea and coffee to her two daughters, 
and young son, the latter a boy of some eleven 

L. 9. 
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or twelve years, who seemed to look upon his 
uncle with considerable awe. 
• Mrs. Fleecem was an exceedingly good- 
looking, and lady-like; woman, ajbout eight ok 
nine and thirtyi perhaps forty if strictly en- 
quired into. She was simply yet tastefully 
dressed, and so were her two daughters— 
the eldest just turned sixteen, the youngest 
about fourteen. The young people rose to^ 
make room for their uncle, who said^. 

" Don't stir, girls — don't stir. You know 
I never take slops. I am only going to have 
a bit of chat with mamma." So saying, he 
took a chair, and sat down near his sister. 

" Where's Robert ?" inquired Mrs. Fleecem^ 
'* His tea will be cold^ He is surely not gone^ 
to his study at this hour?" 

"He had a note to write. I)o you knpw, 
Lizzy," he continued, after ^ pause — ^^ we have 
discovered another relation,; a descendent of 
our. great ancestor, who slew the Turk« ii\. 
so valiant a manner," 
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•* Indeed — ^who can this relatiye be ?" said 
Mrs. Fleecem — " Where does he or she come 
from? I wish in my heart I knew where 
that poor dear child, so imaocountably 
missing, could be heard of. I am not at 
^11 covetous of wealth gained in so un- 
happy a way as this wealth has come to us." 

^' Well, upon my soul, Lizzy, you are 
uncommonly suspicious. How can you help 
it? If people will commit treason, and' 
iuTolve themselves and families. Had not 
Mr. Godolphin mixed himself up with a 
parcel of rebels, and been forced to fly his 
country, he would be alive here, and his little 
girl also." 

^* You always speak of her as if she were 
dead, George," said Mrs. Fleecem. " Now, I do 
not anticipate any such event. ' She has been 
missing, it is true, ever since the night Mr. 
Godolphin was arrested; but that does not 
prove she is dead. Who is this relative that 
you say has turned iip ?" 
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*' Do 70a remember jom aont Elizftbetfi r ■ 

enquired her brother. ' 

^' Good graoious 1 Can it be possible" — ! 

exclaimed Mrs. Fleeoem — ^"'that aunt Eli- 
aabeih is still alive T 

** That I cannot say/' returned her brother; 
** but I think, to-morrow, I shall be able to 
introduce to you either her husband or 
her son ; but do you remember much about 
our aunt ?*' 

^' I have a faint recollection of her," returned 
Hrs. Fleecem, '^ and also of the Italian gentle- 
man she married ; his name, you know, was 
Vachero. I was not more than four years old 
at the time she married. We have talked 
about her often, and wondered we never heard 
a word from her from the period she quitted 
Melcomb Regis. It appears by the letters we 
found in the old cupboard that our father was 
greatly enraged at her marrying a foreigner — 
they parted in anger, and, I suppose, she never 
thought more of her family after leaving this 
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oounky* So her husband or son is the reta- 
tiye you speak of ? Is he in England^ or hMe 
]|tou only heard of him ?" 

" By Jove he is in England, and also in^ 
London ; and I dare say that by this Umb to- 
morrow you will be personally acquainted with 
him.* 

** When are we to go down to Trelesvoe* 
Unold George?" asked the eldest Misii 
Fleecem, ^* I'm told it is a most magnificent 
place, and that there is a great picture gallery, 
in which hangs a most curious painting of th« 
battle of our great-grand-uncle with the Turks, 
on board the huge ship he took ; then th« 
gardens and pleasure grounds are so delightful. 
It will be such a relief to get out of this 
smoky city." 

" Oh, by Jove, Emma, you must wait awhile 
till I get a wife to do the honors of the place ; 
but I wont keep you long, sailors are quick 
about these matters — they carry a press of 
canvas when in pursuit of a wife, that soon 
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brings the chase to close quarters ;** so saying, 
Mr. George Fitzphippen, to whom a family 
part^ was extremely distasteful, rose up and 
took his leave. 

"I would much rather" remarked Mrs. 
Fleecem to her daughter, ** that the real owner 
had possession of Trelesvoe, than to possess it 
in the manner it has fallen to us. I saw in 
this morning's paper a yery long article relative 
to the mysterious and most unaecouhtahle dis- 
appearance of the heiress of Godolphin and 
young Fitzmaurice, now Lord Fitzmaurice* 
The paragi-aph stated that the children, that 
is, Miss Godolphin and young Fitzmaurice, 
were earned off in a foreign vessel, and Sir 
John St. George, who is the nearest of kin te 
the young lord, has determined to inquire 
most minutely into the whole circumstances. 
Now this will be very painful to your father. 
I have kept the paper, for business prevented 
his reading it this morning. Succeeding as 
we do to the property, it subjects us, who have 
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abthiiig to do with the strange loss of &e 
child liud he% cousiu , to remarks from illnatured 
and eyil- disposed persous." 

'' I cannot s^e that^ Mama/' said Emma 
Fle0ceai, 'Mt is a very hard case that people 
cannot succeed to property without ci^eating 
envy ; but if this child is found shall we lose 
the property we have now succeeded to ?" 

" Undoubtedly," replied Mrs. Fleecem^ "the 
whole estate would be hers, being a diroet hair> 
and the Godolphin property would be young 
Fitzm^uriee's, he being Mr. Godolphin's ne- 
phewj and the nearest of kin. Sir John St, 
George, as his nearest kinsman, has taken 
charge of the property^ to hold in trust for the 
young heir, should he make his appearancCi 
which I trust he may." 

"Well, mamma/' observed Miss Emmai 
with a doubtful smile, " yoti are leallj rery 
good-natured to wish so well to pther.pec^le 
at the expense of your own family.'V ^ 

Before the mother could reply to this^ 
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■elfiflb lemaik of her dan^ter, wboM wbfA$ 
tfaoaghto wOTe centred npcm ifaeir noent 
eequisition of wealth, Mr. Fleecrai enterad 
tlM room, end Emma, and the other joimger 
memfaera of the Fleeoem fimiily, went into 
the nest adoon. 

''So Oewge haa triran himself off,** re- 
marked the ttttomejr, sitting down to the tea 
Mm. Fleecem handed to him. '' Did he not 
tell yon of the strange anival of your aunt's 
son, Julio YaeheiK) T- 

^ Yes,** returned Mm Fleecem ; '' I Ceuacy 
this Rtsphippen property will raise up a host 
of real or mireal claimants ; and that the 
prop^ty, «ftM all, mil eomcito |he right heir, 
MissOodolpUn.'* 

Mr. Fleecem put down his cup, looking 
into tl>e ^et ^easing featmres of his wife 
with on ^uneasy k>ok* Crime was beginning 
to hate He uBual effisets. He lihat makes a 
false step hires in doubt, and trembles at a 
shadow. 
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Mr. Fleeoem had already made sey^raL false 
steps ; bat ha had not committed himself to 
actual crime till he planned the destruction of 
the fatherless duldren, whose inheritance he 
had Jioped to enjoy. No, hie would never 
enjoy it. The hour of enjoym^t was past. 
Httioeforth he was to live in dread of the kw 
— ^if his heart never felt any other fear — ^the 
dread of im heteafter. 

** Whyi Eliza, do yott speak in so atiwnge 
a manner/' said: the attorney. '^ What has 
occurred tb disturb you ? This Julio Vachero 
is the only ckimatit that can iqppesir wgaindt 
the estates. After att, there is enough to 
enxich the three of' us." 

'^ You quite mistsdce me, Rc^rti** answered 
Mrs. Fleecem, '^indeedyou pughtto know I 
neter coveted riches; nor, was I thinking of 
this new-found cousin of oura. You hai^o not 
read this morning's pap^, for there is an 
article in it which will be xathw unfweleome 
to you." 
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''Hal Do you say so?** bbsenred thd at- 
torney, fidgetting in his chair. ''Where is 
the newspiq[)er T — His wife handed him the 
paper, pointing out the article she had men- 
tioned. Mr. Fleecem read it through, evi- 
dently much annoyed, and then said, "This 
has been put in by some evil-minded enemy 
of our good fortune." 

" It is quite right that Sir John St. George 
'should endeavour to discover what became of 
young Fitzmaurice. It is his interest, also, 
to do so. Sir John St.. George is very far 
from a rich man, and is, I believe, the next 
of kin, though vexy remote, to the Iiordsbi]() 
of Fitzmaurice, and would, no doubts succeed 
to the title and estates, i^ he finds no trace of 
the lost Ralph FitsSmaurice.** 

" I see, this paragraph hints that the chil- 
dren have been carried off from this country 
4)y a foreign vessel;'* . 
' " Such might be the! case. I will, after my 
interview with this Julio Vachero, putan 
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adTertisement, myself, in this same paper, 
offering a reward for any information with 
respect to the name and destination of this 
foreign vessel." 

" I am rejoiced to hear you hare come to 
that determination, Rohert/* said Mrs. 
Fleecem, with a pleased smile. "Nothing 
has, as yet, been done by you to endeavour 
to trace the fat« of these unfortunate young 
people. Such an announcement will show 
the public, at all events, that you are inter- 
ested in their fate." 

"Which, in truth, I am," muttered the 
attorney, with a very grim smile, as he threw 
•aside the paper; and^tumed the conversation 
upon other subjects. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



As the hour iq[^roached for his interview 
with the Signer Julio Yachero Mr. Fleeeem 
felt an unaccountable depression of spirits ; 
but his brother-in-law, George Fitzphippeo, 
who arrired before the appointed timei was 
in excellent spirits, rather curious respecting 
the meeting, but feeling quite indifferent as 
to the communication of the strangeri uttering 
an oath or two, however, at his cousin's luck 
in coming in for a share of a property he had 
no hand in gaining, and in receiving which 
he ran no risk whatever. At length, the 
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fltmigpar azriTed^itnd, pimotual to the minnte, 
fi.0iimino(ii9 fti ttie aittomey's door aBnoonoed 
the yisitor. The perrant thvew open the study 
door, and Julio Vachero entered the room. 
Mr. Fleeoem rose ito receiTe the stranger, 
amazxpgly struck hj his stately and diatin- 
guished appearance. He was .attired in a 
loreigpi nai?al undress unlfonny and still wore 
moustachios; but, altogether, there was a 
striking improvement in his appearance since 
we last introduced him to our readers. Julio 
Yachero jiow looked scarcely more than two 
or three and thirty; his dark, intelligent 
eyes, as they rested on the attorney, seemed 
to read his very thoughts. 

Mr. Fleecem, evidently, did not like their 
ghnce ; for, after the usual salutations had 
passed, he said, 

** I presume. Signer Vachero, yoti am tli# 
fon of SUizaheUi Fitspl^ippen ?*' 

IHis companion bowod in oonlBtrmatioD. 
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" Then allow me to introduce 70a to a 
cousin,** said the attorney ; ^^ this gentleman, 
Mr. George Penais FitzphippeUi being your 
mother 8 nephew.'' 

Both gentlemen bowed, and looked .each 
other steadily in the face, George sayings in a 
careless easy tone, *^ This is certainly thei 
first time I have had the pleasure of meeting 
my good cousin — ^though not the first time i 
have heard him spoken of.'* ! 

''Ah I St. Nicholas r returned the Ita^^ 
lian, with a smile, and quietly seating himself^ 
** that may be ; but may I crave the favour 
of knowing where you gained-a knowledge of 
my name?'* 

*' I dare say," answered George Fitzphip- 
pen, '' when' you were amongst the buc- 
caneers*' — here Julio Vachero raised his dark 
eyebrows, gitzing at the speaker with some 
surprize and curiosity ; but George continued; 
notwithstanding the uneasy loo^s of ihe 
attorney — "When you were amongst the 
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baccanneers you heard, I suppose, of an 
English privateer, called the * Terrible." 

"Corpo de Baccho,*' interrupted Julio 
Vachcro,with much anxiety. " To be sure, I 
did. She was commanded by a very brave 
^d daring man, one Captain Death, who 
was slain in a famous fight with the Turkish 
frigate. Vengeance.'* 

" By Jove 1 That is a fact, Signor Vachero; 
and I was aboard that privateer at the time,** 
exclaimed Fitzphippen. 

Julio Vachero held out his hand, saying, as 
he shook his cousin^s hand heartily ^^ St 
Nicholas! — then you are a chip of the old 
block. All we Fitzphippens seem bom to 
distinguish ourselves some way or other out 
of the common road. You and I must 
empty a bottle of wine or two to our better 
acquaintance." 

"Most willingly, cousin. I love wine and 
good fellowship. We will have a chat over 
old times; for y6u may guess, noWj how I 
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heard of your, name; for I was in the WaaC 
Indies at that time. I then heard d yoor 
e3i|^loit with Solonois/ 

'^ I am rery hi^py, genUeaMii," remadMJT 
the attorney, thinking it time to sky some- 
thing, " to find that, besides being reliitioitti, 
yoil are likely to become warm friends ; bat, 
as I am merely a relation by maniagb, akid % 
mere mfttter^of-faet Uttom^, I drast, fot the 
present, intermpt your renlinisdenoes, and 
come to the dry subject of bnsiness; after 
which I shall be most happy to introduce 
Signer Yachero to my wife, this gentl^oian'a 
sister and yonr mother's niece. Fmy may I 
inquire, are you an only child, and is your 
father or mother alive ?** 

^^I deeply regret to say/' retiumed the 
Italian, resuming his serious mann^, " that 
they are both dead. I am an only son.** 

This intelligebce seemed to pl^ise Mr. 
Fleec^i, for whto he again addressed his 
Tlsitor he spoke more cheerfully. 
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"You mentioned in your note, Signer 
Vachero/ began Mr. Fleecem, " that you 
had important matter to communicate, re- 
specting the Fitzphippen estates," 

" Such is the case, Mr. Fleecem,'' replied 
the person addressed^ ^* I came from the 
Continent for that express purpose." 

" Indeed 1" exclaimed the attorney, looking 
^ain uneasily, — even George Fitzphippen's 
attention became excited. 

"Then," continued the attorney, seeing 
the Italian s penetrating eyes fixed upon him, 
" you heard, whilst in Italy, that you became 
entitied to a certain portion of the Fitz- 
phippen estates." 

" St. Nicholas I — not I," exclaimed Vachero, 
with an air of unmixed surprize, or, at all 
events, he counterfeited his surprize well — 
adding, " I did not know I was entftied to a 
ducat." 

Mr. Fleecem looked at his brother-in-law, 
with a very bewildered and agitated look, 
Vol. I. M. 
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while George Fitzpliippen gazed at his coasin 
with rather a changed expression of coun- 
tenance. 

" May I inquire/* continued Julio Vachero, 
breaking the solemn silence, " in what way 
do I hecome entitled to a share in the Fitz- 
phippen estates ?" 

For an instant Mr. Fleecem did not 
rightly know how to proceed. He was 
considering whether it would not be better 
to let the Italian state the particulars he had 
to communicate before he, Mr. Fleecem, 
explained to him how he became entitled 
to a share of the property — ^however, he 
replied to his question, saying, ^^ In default 
of direct heirs the property and estates of 
Owen Walter Fitzphippen, remain to be 
diyided and shared between any members of 
the Fitzphippen family alive at the period of 
such an event taking place; this gentleman, 
George Pencds Fitzphippen, and his sister, 
and yourself, are the only members of the 
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Fitzphippea faonily living, except my children, 
who, of course, are Fitzgphippens by the 
mother s side*" 

^* Cento Diavolo 1" exclaimed Julio Vachero, 
in a tone of intense amazement— " Is not 
Miss Isabella Godolphin heiress in a direct 
line from — " 

The attorney leaned back in his chair, 
pale as death; even Qeaxge Fitzphippen 
sprung to his feet, but, immediately reco-^ 
vering himself, before Mr. Fleecem could 
utter a word, said, " By Jove 1 — ^you are 
quite right, my good cousin — Miss Godolphin 
is the heiress : But where is she ?" 

" Where is she ?" repeated Julio Vaehero, 
in a slow, calm tone — and then paused and 
looked down steadily upon the carpd^, as if 
in deep thought 

^' Just so," put in Mr. Fleecem, making an 
effort to recover himself. " She has dis- 
appeared, and not the slightest trace can be 
obtained of her whereabouts. The law does 
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hot admit of estates being inherited by per- 
sons who cannot be found, or who are not 
forthcoming. A certain period elapses, after 
which, if the heir or heiress cannot be dis- 
coveredi the next in succession claims the 
property. Miss Godolphin being *non est 
inventus/ we claim the estates, as next heirs. 
Do you understand me, Signer Vachero ?" 

" Madonna I" exclaimed the Italian ; " it is 
plain enough ; but our qlaims are not worth 
that — " and he very coolly snapped his fingers. 

Mr. Fleecem trembled in every limb, while 
George Fitzphippen exclaimed, in almost a 
fierce tone, 

"Why, by Jovel — cousin, you seem in- 
clined to joke. What do you mean ?" 

"Mille diavolol" exclaimed Vachero, an- 
grily. ^* I mean that Miss Godolphin is 
alive and well." 

The attorney was struck to the ground. 
Pale, almost haggard, and trembling with 
apprehension that his villany had been dis<. 
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covered, he lost all control over hi& feelings, 
and, to the keen eyes of Julio Vachero, he 
v^as at once betrayed. But Fitzphippen was 
not so easily intimidated as his brother-in- 
law, with perfect self-possession, he at once 
observed, 

" By Jove 1 — this is unexpected intelligence, 
and though, to be sure, it may not be alto- 
gether pleasant intelligence to us Fitz- 
phippens, still it is satisfactory to hear that 
the Uttle heiress is found. After all, as we 
never enjoyed the fortune, why we shall not 
feel the loss— Eh, Robert?" 

Mx. Fleecem felt half sujQfocated; inter- 
nally, he cursed his brother-in-law's bungling, 
and in his heart bitterly bewailed leaving the 
affair to his management. Still it was ne- 
cessary to rouse himself from the stupor he 
was thrown into by this most unexpected 
event It was necessary, also, to hide from 
Julio Vachero the intense vexation and fear 
he experienced, and also to discover whether 
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be ttil 

** W^elL SLg::^:^ TftiLer?, jra csonot eipect 
Imt ihsl this STiiian £ill firoen a high hoise 
to the grxxnd,* ani he tzied to smile ms he 
nuide this hsA simHe, " is, to a man nith a 
hiDjlj, nuber a sLc'ck ; not that on any ac- 
eoont would I wish any misfoitone to 
happen to Miss Godol^hin, whom I ha?e 
nerer seen; hut, hafing heaid of her strange 
disi^pearance, and a numher of claimants to 
the estates, without a shadow of right, 
sprinpng up, I tiion^t it only jostice to 
oorselres to pat forward onr undisputed 
claims, under the will of Penais Fitzphippen." 

During this speech of Mr. Fleecem, Julio 
Vachero kept his dark eyes fixed, with a look 
of keen penetration, on his face. There was 
a certain curl on his lip, and a light in his 
eye, that expressed much ; but he made no 
attempt to interrupt him. When Fleecem 
paused, he replied, in an indifferent tone, 
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"Oh, ceitaiuly; you were quite rigkt — 
thinking Miss Godolphin lost at sea, to — " 

"Lost at seal" interrupted Mr. Fleeeeai, 
again startled. " How could I suppose her 
to hate been lo»t at sea ? I could not tell 
how she was lost — or whether she was lost at 
all. I only knew that she was not to be 
fouaad — neither could any tidings be gained 
of her ; but may I ask you, Signer Vaahero, 
where Miss Godolphin is — and how you 
obtained the knowledge of her being in 
existence ?" 

" It is too lo^g a story to t^ll you, Mr. 
Fleecem," observed Julio Vachero, " however, 
I will tell you where she is. She is in Geno^, 
under the protection of the Marche^a de 
Valencia. She is at this i^^oment, or wa9 a 
fortnight ago, in extaremely delicate health, 
caused by the suierings she weat through at 
sea, having been canied off frosa this country 
in a foreign vessel, called the * Gon^olib' 
commanded by a rascal of the name of 
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LoterOy whd, I regret to say, was a cousin of 
mine — " 

" A cousin of yours I" exclaimed George 
Fitzphippen, almost thrown off his guard. 
"Ourse him — " he paused — and coughing, 
continued, " What a villain he was I Was he 
taken into custody ?" 

^^ St. Nicholas ! I fancy he has long since 
hean judged, and condemned too." 

Whether he did it purposely, or without 
intent, we cannot say — but Julio Yachero, in 
his mode of answering questions, inflicted 
indescribable agony upon Mr. Fleecem. The 
attorney did not take the answer of JuUo 
Yachero in the sense it was intended. He 
imagined that Captain Lotera had been tried 
and condemned, and probably made a con- 
fession of the whole affair. George Fitz- 
phippen, whatever he thought, showed no 
outward signs of its affecting him in the 
least. 
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** If they hung the rascal it would only be 
what he deserved. But what the deyil did 
he steal the child for ? What could he make 
of her ? I think, my good oousin, you had 
better join us at dinner — and afterwards, over 
half-a-dozen of good sound port, let us know 
all about this afiair, from beginning to end, 
for this kind of cross-questioning can lead to 
nothing tangible. By the way, as the young 
lady is long under age, and I am nearest of 
kin, it will be necessary that I should apply 
to the Lord Chancellor to constitute me her 
guardian, and take the care of her estate till 
she comes of age. Eh, brother Bobert, is 
not that the course the law directs ?" 

^* You become the guardian of Miss Oo- 
dolphin r* exclaimed Julio Yachero, with a 
look of surprize, and considerable vexation. 

" Undoubtedly, my good cousin. Who 
else?" 

'•Why,St.Nicholas!" — ^laughedJulio Yachero, 
in rather a contemptuous manner — ^^ You or 
Us 5. 
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I, old boccfliieen, imuld make niiher curioiis 
gutfdittifl lor a joang lady of rank and 
beauty." 

^You f<»g6t,'' obsenred George Fits- 
pkippmi, hai]^tify, '^ that a Fit^hii^n was 
the founder of this rank and beanty. I shall 
do my daty^ at all OTsntSi and epply for the 
goardiandiip of my oonan, md take st^ 
for her immediate return to this oomitiy. 
An English heiress of h^ fortnne and ex- 
peetaticms, requires something better than a 
foreign education." 

*^ St. Nidiolas ! Cousin, it is refreshing to 
see how pure your nuMrals and ccmeeptiona 
are. I suppose a buoeaneering life gi^es a 
man a ^ery pretty moral character in after 
life-**by comparison. However, we will not 
waste more words at present upon this affair. 
As you sny, it will be pleaaanter talking the 
matter over with a bottle of wine before 
us. I detest dry sulrjects, myself; and as I 
have another nnall matter of business to 
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transact, I will not waste your time at the 
present" 

"Very good," observed Mr. .Fieecem, 
rousing himself from a remaikably un^ 
pleasa&t reverie— at six o'clock we shall ex*- 
pect you. We shall then hare the whole 
evening to ourselves, and I really long to hear 
the adventures of the littie heiress> and how 
you became acquainted with her, and her 
history." 

The Genoese made m> reply to this ; but 
taking up his hat, after some trifling observa- 
tion, shook hands wiiii the two gentiemen, 
and lefk the hotise, saying, *'he would be 
sure to be punctual." 

As soon as the door closed, aft» the de- 
parture of Julio Vachero, Mr. Fleecem sunk 
back in his chair. With an et^lamation of 
intense vexation, saying to George Fitz- 
phippen, who was walking about the room, 
veiy coolly whistling a tune, " Thiisi is a most 
ruinous and miserable affair, George. . I am 
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distracted at the thoughts of the consequences 
that may follow." 

" Tut," muttered the buccaneer, " never 
give up. I am not beat yet. How the deuce 
did that fellow— and a deuced fine-looking 
fellow he is — ^how the devil did he stumble on 
Miss Godolphin ? Not a word did he say of 
young Fitzmaurice — and, of course, we could 
not mention his name. It would have be* 
trayed our knowledge of their abduction." 

** This Julio Vachero is playing some deep 
game of his own," observed the attorney ; " but 
what is to be done now ? I have spent near 
^1,600, and reaped no single advantage, 
except that of living in perpetual dread of 
discovery. What do you intend doing ? My 
resources are — as you know — ^limited—- de- 
pending on my business." 

" Get myself appointed guardian to the 
young heiress, of course. Have her brought 
to England, and go and take up my abode in 
Trelesvoe. Capital berth for the next nine 
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or ten years — and perhaps afterwards marry 
the heiress/' returned George Fitzphippen, 
quite coolly. '^ Much more improbable things 
haye occurred. You must help. If I suc- 
ceed I'll hand oyer JS20,000 to you, to make up 
for your loss." 

Mr. Fleecem stared into the bold and not 
unhandsome features of the buccaneer with 
astonishment, and then looked down in 
thoughtful silence for some time. At last 
he said, 

^* Yes, certainly. You can apply to the 
Chancellor to be appointed guardian, and I 
may contrive, through a channel I know, to 
get you an order for the deliveiy of the young 
heiress into your guardianship — that is, if 
this Julio Vachero refuses to surrender her 
person. You saw the look of surprize, and 
even contempt, with which he receiyed your 
announcement of being her guardian. I 
greatly fear he either knows or suspects 
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something more about the abdactioii of Hiss 
Oodolphin than he chooses to let as see*" 

** Wait a while," said George FitepMppen. 
^'We have both followed the same tmde — 
buccMieering — ^he will find, if we have both 
studied in the same school, that I hav^ profited 
by the instructions received as well as himself. 
I will have his proceedings and movem^its 
watched — and, depend upon it, I will omavel 
the mystery of his projects in tiiis country. 
At all events, to-night we may make some 
firesh discovery. A few bottles of port in a 
man is equal to a slack bowlime-^it drives the 
crafk along with a full saiL" 

The attorney muttered sometiiing not veiy 
distinct--HSomething like an obsetvation on 
the slackness of his brother-in-law's ov^ 
free tattle. 

The buccaneer laughed, and they separated 
till the dinner hour. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Befobe ^6 follow the movements and pro- 
ceedings of Julio Vachero, during his sojourn 
in London, we will return to the dismasted 
brig we left on the reef, with poor little Bella 
in an agony of ^ef and despair, at witnessing 
the fruitless e£forts of her coui^n to regain 
the Tessel. While Bella rent the air with 
her cries and lamentations, and ran dis- 
tracted about the deck, Julio Yachero 
stood for^ a moment, bewildered by this 
unexpected calamity,. He could see that 
a yiolent current ran across the reef, and 
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that the wind blew with the run of the 
water. He knew that Ralph could neyer 
scull the boat against wind and current, and 
that he was sweeping &st to leeward. At 
first he was on the point of casting off his 
garments, and trying to swim to the boat; but 
then, he thought, if he failed in the attempt, 
he was lost, and so would be the poor child 
left in the brig. 

The winter twilight of the Mediterranean 
is short indeed, and it was now getting so 
dusk and obscure that the boat, urged on by 
the increasing wind, was soon lost to his view. 

Bella sat on the deck, weeping distractedly, 
and calling on Balph by all the endearing 
names used by childhood. 

" My poor child," said the buccaneer, 
raising her up tenderly and affectionately, 
'' do not grieve so. Balph will be able to get 
back when this wind falls. Let me take you 
balow, for it is getting very cold," 
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" Oh, my God !" cried Bella, sobbing as if 
her heart would break. '' What shall I do 
without Ralph ? He was all the world to me, 
and he will be drowned, in that little boat. 
Indeed, indeed ! I wish I were dead, or that I 
were with him, though you are very kind, 
cousin; but you don't know how I have 
always loved Ralph." 

"Yes, my dear child, I know that; but 
Ralph has only been carried to a little dis- 
tance by the loss of his oar. We shall get off 
this reef, and follow him." 

In vain the really good-natured Italian 
strove to soothe the little girl; the terrible 
situation she was in, the then heavy rocking 
of the ship (for the swell was increasing) and 
the loss of Ralph, completely distracted and 
deprived her of all controul over herself, and 
her feelings. Julio Vachero carried her 
down below, and, lighting a lamp, put her 
into a berth, and covered her over, and then 
left her, for it pained him to hear her sobs. 
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and behold her so painfully afifected. The 
buccaneer himself was wonderfully puzzled 
what to do. If the brig did not work off tiie 
reefy and the sea increase much more, she 
would probably become so leaky as to ga 
down in deep water the moment she did beat 
OY^ — ^besides, he felt pamfiilly uneasy with 
respect to young Fitzmauriee and the Italian 
boy. The boat was a very small one, and 
without either sails, oars, or provisions. He 
tried to flatter himself that Balph would be 
picked up by some ship in the morning. Pro- 
vided it did not come on to blow during the 
night, the boat would live some time, going 
steadily before the wind ; and, young as he 
was, he considered young Fitzmauriee a bold 
and skilful sailor. 

He continued on deck the entire night — 
save that, at short intervals, he went below 
to soothe and comfort the miserable little girl, 
who did not close her eyes, but shook and 
shuddered so, that Yadiero fisared she would 
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become, or was in a fever, from excitement and 
suffering. 

Though the wind did not increase much 
during the night, the swell did, and the brig 
began to rock heavily over the reef — and, 
about daylight, after a violent grating on the 
sunken rocks, she got into deep water. 
Vachero now anxiously examined the hold of 
the vessel. He found the ballast greatly dis- 
placed, and a great deal of water, which 
visibly increased, even while he watched it. 

** So," muttered the buccaneer, " it is 
coming now to close quarters. The fate of 
the brig is sealed. I must make a raft, or we 
shall be food for .fishes before night." 

To his deep grief and vexation, poor Bella 
evinced symptoms of fever. Her little hands 
became like coals of fire — and her exclama- 
tions quite incoherent; but still Balph was 
ever uppermost in her mind. " God help 
the poor child — this is very painful' muttered 
Vachero, as he gave her some drink, which 
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she took from him quietly, kissing his hand, 
and calling him, sometimes, dear Ralph — ^till 
the former hold, reckless buccaneer found 
himself shedding tears. 

'* Gorpo de Baccho," he grumbled, as he 
passed his hands across his eyes. " This 
unsettles me. I that have seen human life 
sacrificed by hundreds, and blood flow through 
our scuppers Uke water, am worse than a 
child now. She will die, poor thing 1 — and 
so may I, but— " and the buccaneer paused, 
and his dark eyes rested on the sweet face of 
the child, whose cheeks were like scarlet, and 
whose bright eyes sparkled with all the fire of 
fever. What passed within the secret heart 
of Julio Vachero we know not ; but he 
ascended upon deck, with a very thoughtful 
and serious countenance ; but* instantly, his 
brow cleared, and he uttered a joyful excla- 
mation, for his gaze rested on the white sails 
of two vessels, one steering direct before the 
windy was coming down upon him. She was 
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a fine bark, under top-gallant sails, and 
lower scudding sails. The other was a large 
schooner, crossing his bows some two leagues 
to leeward of him. He saw the bark first, 
and upon her ho afterwards kept his attention. 
BecoUecting the two portmanteaux young 
Fitzmaurice mentioned that Captain Lotero 
had stowed away in a locker in the cabin, 
Vachero went below. He perceived that the 
child slept, though uneasily, and with a 
hatchet he broke the fastenings of two or 
three lockers, till he found the one that con- 
tained the strong leather trunks. The weight 
of one astounded him. " Here was some- 
thing," he muttered, " to tempt my worthy 
cousin, Lotero. This holds gold. Fastening 
some rope round them, he conveyed them on 
deck. Ih half-an-hour the bark evidently 
perceived them ; for she took in her scudding 
sails, and hauled her courses. In another 
half-hour she was nearly alongside, and an- 
swered JuUo Vachero's signal by hauling her 
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yardSi and patting her helm down, and gnce- 
fuUy rounding to, remained statimuuy, with 
bar main topsails aback. In a few minntes 
a boat was launched, and four seamen, and 
a man in the stem sheets, stewing, soon 
pulled the boat alongside of the brig. 

Vachero at once perceived that they were 
Italian seamen, and, casting them a rope, in 
a moment more, the mate of the bark ^rang 
on board, 

Vachero did not require much time or 
words to explain his situation. The bark 
was the *^Anna Francesco,** of Leghorn, 
bound to Genoa, from Gibraltar. 

'<Why, this is the 'Gondola,' Captain 
Lotero," said the mate of the '^ Anna Fran- 
cesco," ^* and, by the mass, yon have little time 
to spare," he added, as he looked down into 
the hold. ** No cargo, I perceive." 

" The captain was my cousin," said Vachero, 
handing dov^n the portmanteaux into the boat. 
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He explained there was a young girl below, 
suflfering in fever — from fright and excite- 
ment, but deferred further explanation till 
they were on board the bark. The four 
sailors had come on deck, and were actively 
engaged in saving all the articles they could. 
Vachero went below. The water was 
already over the cabin floor. So, wrapping 
the insensible Bella in a blanket and coverlet, 
he carried her in his arms on deck, and then 
into the boat, which pulled away for the bark, 
the captain of which received them with great 
kindness. Bella was carried down into the 
cabin, and consigned to the care of the Cap- 
tain's wife and daughter, who fortunately 
happened to accompany him on the voyage to 
Gibraltar, and who immediately, and most 
kindly, took her in charge. 

The poor child was in a high fever, but the 
captain's wife did not think there was any 
danger, as it chiefly proceeded from fretting 
and over-excitement. 
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Yachero did not think it necessary to en- 
tirely explain to the captain of the bark the 
whole circumstances of the shipwreck. He 
made oyt a sufficiently plausible accounti in 
fact, the plain truth, excepting what related 
to the abduction of Bella and young Fitz- 
maurice. 

Captain Gandulio thought that if the boat 
in which young Fitzmaurice was, went dead 
before the wind, as he was steering in 
the same direction, they would be sure to 
come up with him ; and as Yachero knew he 
had no sails, and only one oar, he could do 
nothing else, so he felt sanguine of overtaking 
him in an hour or two. A keen look-out 
was kept by the captain and his new pas- 
senger, till near midday, when Yachero 
caught a glimpse of a dark object right 
a-head. In ten minutes he made it out to 
be a boat, turned bottom upwards. 

" St. Nicholas 1" exclaimed Yachero, with 
a feeling of bitter vexation. ^' That noble 
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boy has, I fear, perished. This is the very 
boat." 

On approaching, they perceived he was 
right in his conjecture. Her side was 
shattered to pieces, as if she had been run 
down; and so the captain of the bark 
considered she must have been. " But, the 
lads may have contrived," said the captain, 
" to get aboard the craft that evidently ran 
against that cockleshell." 

The boat was too shattered to be worth 
the trouble of delaying the vessel to take 
it on board ; so they continued their voyage 
— Vachero considerably depressed at the 
supposed fate of the two youths. 

Bella continued extremely ill and weak 
during the remainder of the voyage— indeed, 
for several days, they all despaired of her life 
— but, just as they gained sight of the lofty 
lighthouse of Genoa, she showed some 
symptoms of amendment, for her memory 
and her recollection returned vividly. Vac- 

VOL. I. N. 
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hero had her and the portmanteaux carried 
carefully on shore^ and at once took apart- 
ments for her and himself in the healthiest 
and highest portion of the city of Genoa — 
and hired an experienced nurse to attend her. 

The news of the loss of the " Gondola " 
brig, and of Captain Lotero and his crew, 
soon spread through the city, and the wives 
and relatives of those lost came to enquire of 
Yachero an account of their fatal shipwreck. 
The buccaneer told them it was yet possible 
that some of them, at all events, might have 
been washed ashore on the Barbary coast ; 
but this was poor consolation, as they would 
be made slaves of by the Moors. 

Vachero was welcomed to his native city 
by many friends, and some distant connec- 
tions. He had, before his last captivity to 
the Moors, served, and with considerable 
distinction, for five years, as a volunteer in 
the republic's navy, in her war with Corsica ; 
and, from his daring valour and well-known 
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nautical skill, and the interest of his wealthy 
and high-born kinsman, obtained the com- 
mand of a fine galley, with which he per- 
formed several remarkabable exploits. D uring 
his absence from his native city, Dame For- 
tune had turned a spoke of her wheel in his 
favour. The Marchese de Valencia, his 
kinsman, and whose life he had saved in a 
moment of extreme peril, died, leaving a 
rather extraordinary will. To his widow (his 
second wife) he left his palace in Genoa, 
and the entire of his great wealth, excepting 
his Castle of Portosino, and the adjoining 
estate. These he bequeathed to Julio 
Vachero; but the singular part of his will 
consisted in two clauses. If his widow 
married within the period of twenty years 
from his death, then the whole of his estates 
were to descend to Vachero and his heirs — 
and if Julio died before the Marchesa, 
without heirs, then the mansion of Portosino, 
and its beautiful and valuable estate, should 
N. 3. 
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go to the Marchesa. Thus, if the Marchess 
remained single for twenty years after his 
death, she had the power to do as she pleased, 
and to will the property to whom she thought 
fit — as the Marchese de Valencia was the last 
of his line, the title being extinct. The 
mansion of Portosino was situated on the sea 
coast, a few miles from the town of Bappello^ 
and within seven leagues of Genoa. 

Many curious surmises were made by the 
people of Genoa when the particulars of this 
strange will got abroad. Vachero was known 
to be in captivity, but no attempt was made 
to redeem him — and the Marchesa remained 
in seclusion at Portosino. 

" By the Mass I" said the buccaneer, when 
he was made acquainted with this strange 
will, " I had better marry the widow ; at 
all events, I will pay her a visit." 

Before doing so he sat down to examine 
the contents of the two portmanteaux, 
belonging, as he considered, to little Bella, 
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The contents of one astonished him ; for 
besides gold, notes, and orders on bankers 
in Leghorn and Naples, there was a sum of 
^14,000— two caskets of family jewels, and 
a great number of letters ticketed, and num- 
bered. Now Julio Vachero had not yet quite 
made up his mind as to what he was to do 
with the little girl, for whom he actually 
experienced a strong affection and solicitude. 
After a wild, reckless,, and eccentric life, he 
had arrived at the age of thirty-six, though 
he looked younger. Without ever bestowing 
a thought upon the future, he had become a 
buccaneer from a love of a life of excitement 
and peril, and not from a positive love of 
plunder. He was daring and enterprising to 
a fault ; but never ferocious or cruel. Dis- 
gusted at length by scenes of wanton blood- 
shed and cruelty, he abondoned his buc- 
caneering companions, and returned to 
Europe. No man was more capable of a 
generous action. He could be subdued by 
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gntfauw and iindnesB; but oppoflitiiRi, 
or coercion, ronsed all the wild and redUeas 
traits in bis nature and dispositiffli. Tie 
sight or possession of the large amount of 
monej b^re him in the portmanfeeaa neier 
once aroused a sin^ wrong thought in bis 
breast He &It not the slightest deabe to 
possess the riches he beheld; but a struige 
idea took possession of his tfaong^ts and 
mind at the time; and this was no other 
than to retain the guardianship of the fidr 
young gill so strangely left to his sole care. 
He would rear her up to lore and to esteem 
him, and perhaps she might loye him suf- 
ficiently in after years to become his wife. 
She was than, it is true, but twehre or 
thirteen years old, and he was six-and-thirty. 
In four or fiye years she would be a woman, 
and he, though not a young man, would yet 
be in the prime of life. Singular, romantic, 
and eccentric as this project might seem at a 
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first glance, there was, after all, nothing either 
repugnant or ahsurd in the fulfilling it. 

Isabella Godolphin was a very peculiar 
child; singularly sensitive and grateful for 
acts of kindness, he might well hope to win 
her affections by attention and love on his 
part. Vachero was but little acquainted 
with the previous history of the two cousins — 
for Ralph had been careful not to touch upon 
the melancholy history of his family with a 
stranger, although he was a relation of Miss 
Godolphin's. Vachero considered her an 
orphan. He was not aware that Bella im- 
agined her father still living; neither was 
he aware that she was heiress to great 
wealth. But as he sat that evening, looking 
over the contents of the portmanteaux, he 
commenced an examination of the letters 
and papers ; and thus became acquainted 
with Bella's father's history, and the rea- 
sons of his flight from England — for Mr. 
Godolphin had kept a regular journal of his 
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life till the yery period of his quitting Tre- 
lesvoe to embark in the foreign brig for the 
Continent. He also discovered that Isabella 
Godolphin would inherit considerable estates 
— but he gained no insight into the actual 
disposal of the Fitzphippen estates, and the 
rights of the Fitzphippen family, should Miss 
Godolphin cease to exist. 

He sat long and late that evening pon- 
dering over in his mind various plans and 
projects, but they were confused and im- 
perfect — therefore, he remained still uncer- 
tain how to act. The next day, however, 
little Bella was able to leave her bed, and sit 
up and see him ; but she was but a shadow 
of her former self — so thin and wasted. She 
held out her Httle hand to her friend, with a 
faint smile on her lip — but the tears came 
into her eyes as she said, 

" Is there no news of dear Ralph yet, 
cousin 7* 
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" No, my dear child, there is not," an- 
swered Yachero, and he looked vexed to see 
the faded, wasted cheek of his protegee. " Still 
there is hope," he added, " that we may hear 
shortly — ^but I must get you into the country, 
Bella, to bring back the roses to your 
cheeks." 

" Ah I — if I could only see Ralph, or my 
dear father. Will you write to papa, cousin, 
and tell him where I am? — and I will tell him 
in the letter how kind and good you have 
been to his little daughter." 

" I did not know, my love, that your father 
was alive till last night — neither do I see how 
I can direct to him. He may have escaped 
from England ; for I suppose you remember 
he was forced, from varioas causes, to fly from 
his home." 

" O yes," returned Bella, " I remember it 
well, and how dear Ralph knocked the cruel 
man down in the boat that carried us away ; 
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but how then, cousin, lyill you be able to let 
my dear father know where we are T 

" Well, I will think of some way, Bella — 
but you must get well, and regain your 
health. I am going for a couple of days into 
the country, to see a mansion I haye by the 
sea shore, and where, as soon as you are well 
enough, I will remove you. The diange of 
air and scene will restore you at once." 

Bella sighed. She thought if she could 
only see Ralph, or her father, that would 
restore her quicker than anything else ; but 
she did not like to pain her cousin by always 
repining and fretting — so, letting him kiss 
her pale cheek, she bade him good bye, and 
told him to be sure not to stay away from her 
more than a day or, two, though her nurse 
was a very kind, good woman, and spoke 
English quite well enough for her to under- 
stand her. 

Vachero, leaving directions with the good- 
natured matron to whom the care of Bella 
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was confided, to be sure and gratify her 
nursling in any way she desired, proceeded 
carefully to secure the large amount of 
money which he considered belonged to his 
protegee, imtil he could ascertain whether 
her father lived or not. In reading over the 
papers and letters he discovered the name of 
Mr. Godolphin's solicitor, in London. To 
him, therefore, he could apply. Accordingly, 
having deposited the money in a place of 
security, he mounted the horse he had 
purchased, and set out for his castle, or 
rather mansion, of Portosino. 

This residence was not more than eight 
or nine leagues from Genoa. Therefore, 
without much inconvenience, considering 
the state of the roads — which, at the period 
of our story, were execrable, all through the 
Genoese Kepublic — he arrived, after a ride of 
four hours, within sight of the Castle of 
Portosino. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



There was little in the appearance of the 
mansion towards which Vachero approached 
to warrant the appellation of castle — ^but it 
had been built upon the site of the old for- 
tress of Portosino, and therefore retained the 
name. It was situated close to the waters of 
the Gulf of Rappello, a magnificent sheet of 
water, forming a noble and natural harbour, 
large enough for a fleet. The land at its 
back was covered with a luxuriant growth of 
timber, and the castle itself was surrounded 
by beautiful gardens, arranged in terraces ; 
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indeed the whole shore was one vast cultiva- 
tion sOf orange, citron, almond, peach, and 
fig trees. The new master of all these 
beauties gazed around him with pride and 
pleasure, as each well-remembered spot met 
his view. How little had he thought, when 
last he visited that scene, that his next 
appearance would be to take possession. 
He rode up to the front of the mansion, and 
sent in his name by a domestic to the 
Marchesas Mcgor Domo — and, in a few 
moments, this personage made bis ap- 
pearance, and, with much politeness and 
suavity of manner, requested the Signer 
Vachero to go with him, as the Marchesa 
de Valencia was most anxious to see him. 
The buccaneer followed the Major Domo 
up a noble flight of marble stairs, along a 
magnificent corridor, and then, that func- 
tionary, throwing open a door, Julio Vachero 
entered the saloon where sat the Marchesa 
de Valencia. 
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Now Julio Vachero had never seen the 
Marchesa, but as he had heard she was the 
second wife of his kinsman, the Marchese 
de Valencia, who had died at the age of 
seventy-four, he expected to see a female 
well-advanced in life. As he entered the 
saloon, a tall, and singularly graceful female, 
elegantly attired in Genoese velvet, advanced 
to meet him. With undisguised astonish- 
ment he beheld an extremely beautiful 
woman, certainly not more than thirty, who, 
with a Yerj captivating smile, held out a 
fair and beautiful hand, saying, 

" You perceive, my good cousin, how very 
quietly I have retained possession of your 
inheritance; but I rejoice to sed that the 
reports of your captivity to the Moors are 
without foundation." 

''Not exactly, fair cousin," said Julio 
Vachero, leading the Marchesa to a seat; 
" for I have just escaped out of their clutches, 
after enduring fourteen months of captivity • 



It 
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— none of the pleasantest, I assure you." 

" In truth I regret to hear you say so. I 
heard of your arrival in Genoa from my 
advocate," observed the Marchesa ; " but you 
see that did not disturb me, for I waited here, 
in your mansion, till I had the pleasure of 
seeing you yourself." 

"And now that wo have met, my fair 
relative, you must not think of disturbing 
yourself, at all, as you are heartily welcome 
to inhabit this mansion as long as you find it 
convenient." 

"You are very kind," returned the Mar- 
chesa ; " in fact, I am most partial to the 
place, and was loath to quit it till there was a 
necessity. Of course, my man of business 
will account to you for its occupation from 
the period it was to have come into your 
possession, about two years ago." 

" There shall be no account between you 
and me, fair lady," said Vachero, with a 
smile, " Perhaps we may make arrange* 
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ments yet that may mutually suit us. I 
have no fair dame to call me hushand, there- 
fore, am absolutely my own master, and at 
present I have no intention of changing my 
position ; on the contrary, I am thinking of 
going to England for a time." 

" Indeed 1" observed the Marchesa, with 
an air of surprise. ^' However, as you must 
be tired aftei your ride, and I have not yet 
dined, we will talk this matter over in the 
evening. I have a great wish, Signor 
Vachero, to hear some of your adventures. 
I have heard my good lord, the late Marchesa, 
speak of you often, and what I have heard 
has excited, as is usual with my sex, my 
curiosity." 

The buccaneer spent a very pleasant 
evening with the Marchesa de Valencia 
and her sister, who lived with her. Camilla 
Gortoni, the Marchesas sister, was some 
four or five years younger than the 
Marchesa. She could not boast of either 
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the beauty or elegance of manner of the 
Marchesa — still there was a native grace in 
her slight figure, and an extremely pleasing 
expression in her features. In conversation 
she had neither the wit nor the liveliness of 
her sister, but her voice was singularly sweet, 
and what she did say attracted and riveted 
the attention of her hearers. 

Vachero gave a very slight sketch of his 

buccaneering adventures, and a brief outline 

of his subsequent life. The sisters listened 

to his recital with very diflferent feelings. To 

the Marchesa's bold and masculine spirit 

these stirring scenes of the buccaneer's 

life had a charm. Infinitely more feminine, 

Camilla Oortoni evinced but little taste for 

such wild exploits; but the meeting with 

little Bella and Ralph Fitzmaurice interested 

her beyond measure, and she immediately 

said, 

" Oh, do, Signer Vachero — bring the dear 
child here. I will devote the whole of my 
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time to her, and when she recoYers her 
health it will be a happiness to me to attend 
to her education till she can be restored to 
her fietther and her friends/' 

" I should haye proposed the same thing/' 
said the Marchesa, anxiously, ^^only that 
Camilla got the start of me. I shall be 
delighted, however, to assist. She can have 
the best masters from Genoa — ^for I somehow 
imagine, Signer Yachero,'' contiBued the 
Marchesa, with a peculiar smile and look 
into, the thoughtful features of the buccaneer, 
^^ that you will not be in any great hurry to 
restore this young girl to her country — in- 
deed, situated as she is, I consider she will 
be happier here. If her father is a persecuted 
man, as you hint, and forced to fly from the 
vengeance of the government, he wiU, most 
likely, if he escapes, seek his child in Genoa, 
knowing that the vessel he intended quitting 
England in was bound to ibis country. I 
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suppose, young as she is, your protegee shows 
signs of becoming a beauty." 

"She is one of the loveliest little girls, 
Marchesa, you can possibly fancy," answered 
Vachero ; " but, as she does not imderstand 
one word of Italian, I must seek in Genoa 
for a young English girl, as an attendant, so 
that you may comprehend the child." 

" Oh, you will easily find a native of En- 
gland in Genoa," said Camilla Cortoni ; ^^ for 
there are many English and Scotch merchants 
resident there, and frequently English at- 
tendants come out in merchant vessels." 

The following day Vachero mounted his 
horse, and returned to Genoa, highly pleased 
with his reception by the Marchesa and her 
sister. He very readily found a young girl, 
a native of Great Britain, whose parents were 
employed in the service of a wealthy Scotch 
merchant, and who eagerly accepted the very 
liberal oflfers of the Signer Vachero. 
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Mary Barret (the name of the attendant 
of Bella Godolphin) was a very pretty in- 
nocent girl, of some sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, and having been eight years in 
Genoa, she spoke the Italian uncommonly 
well. 

Bella, who was much better, felt delighted 
with her new companion, but sadly depressed 
at hearing no intelligence^ of Ralph Fitz- 
maurice. The thoughts of her cousin never 
quitted her mind. She was too young to 
feel despair, or rightly to understand such a 
feeling; but she began to fear that a long 
long time would elapse before she would 
again see either her cousin or her dear father. 
Alas! — poor child 1 Her father she would 
never see again — at least in this world. 

In a few days Bella was sufficiently restored 
to health to be taken to Portosino. Vachero 
told her he was going to leave her with two 
charming ladies, who would shew her every 
kindness and affection — that he, himself, 
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would sail for England, and endeavour to 
learn what had become of her father — that 
he had saved all her parent's money and 
jewels, from the wreck of the brig, before she 
went down, and would, before he sailed for 
England, place them in a bank in her name, 
for fear any misfortune or disaster should 
happen to him while away. 

There were tears in Bella's eyes as she 
listened to these explanations— tears which 
seemed to change the very nature of the 
once reckless buccaneer, into that of a serious, 
feeling man. Whep in the presence of his 
gentle, interesting protegee, he seemed to have 
found something to love and protect in the 
world — his careless, reckless demeanour was 
softened, and in a manner humanized, by 
his intercourse and his solicitude for his 
gentle cousin Bella. 

" Ah, cousin 1" said the child, as he finished 
telling her what he had done, and what he 
intended to do — " are you going to leave 
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poor Bella with total strangers, and in a 
strange country, also ? Oh 1 you had better 
take me with you." 

" My dear child, your health would not 
permit you to undertake such a voyage. You 
will find kind, affectionate protectors in the 
two ladies I shall leave you with; besides, 
alone I shall be better able to prosecute my 
enquiries and search after your father and 
cousin Kalph, who may have been picked up 
by some vessel bound to Gibraltar- perhaps 
to England. Ever}* enquiiy shall be made, 
so make up your mind to submit to circum- 
stances, and regain your health and strength 
as soon as you can, and I shall be back before 
you have time to think I am gone/' 

Bella smiled — ^but it was a sad smile — ^for 
all her former spirits and vivacity were gone. 

Taking advantage of a very fine day — Julio 
Yachero embarked, in a fast-sailing Felucca, 
for Rappello, with his fair charge and her 
attendant, and reached Fortosino in less than 
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five hours. The view of the mansion from 
the sea, looked lovely. 

Bella gazed upon her future home with a 
serious look. Young as she was, and inno- 
cent and guileless as a mere child, yet, from 
the events of her early life, she had acquired 
a habit of thought not often observable in 
one so young. 

" Signer Vachero," she observed, laying 
her hand on his arm, as the Felucca furled 
her lofty sails, and let go her anchor, within 
half-a-mile of the shore, '*What shall I do 
to go to Church in this country ? You know 
I am a Protestant, and all the people of this 
country, Mary Barret tells me, are Catholics. 
What am I to do T 

Vachero let his dark eyes rest on the little 
girl, with a thoughtful look. He called 
himself a Catholic, though, in truth, if 
he examined himself strictly, he would find 
he was a very bad one. He remembered 
that his fond mother had often, when he was a 
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boy, endeavoured to make a Protestant of 
him —as she was one herself— and he was 
then quite willing ; but, in his wild career, 
he forgot his poor mother's teachings — and 
followed, without bestowing a thought upon 
it, the religion, if religion it could be called, 
of those about him. Bella's words roused 
many thoughts in his brain. 

" Yes,*' he answered — " You are a Pro- 
testant, and such I trust you will still 
continue. St. Nicholas 1 I am half a Pro- 
testant, myself/' 

" No, No," said Bella, with a smile ; " you 
are always calling on the saints. We never 
call upon saints to help us — only upon God." 

" Corpo de Baccho, Bacchol Bella. If is 
better to request help from a saint than — 
humph," he muttered. " That is, you see, 
Bella, a habit. However, you will allow the 
saints were very good people, and we only 
call upon them to intercede for us. But, 
as you were saying, there is certainly no 
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Protestant Church; but you have your 
Bibles and Prayer Books, and Proridence 
is everywhere— and when the Marchesa goes 
to Genoa (for she has a magnificent palace 
there) you can attend the Protestant place of 
worship, where all the English go. At all 
events, for this difficulty, there is no present 
remedy; but, as you were reared a Pro- 
testant, be steady and true to the faith of 
your fathers." 

" Ah I you may depend I will, cousin. 
Mary is a Protestant, also — so we will say 
our prayers together.'* 

The boat was now ready, and Bella and 
her protector and attendant were soon rowed 
ashore, and, in a very short time were in the 
saloon of the Signer Vacheros mansion, 
where Bella was most affectionately received 
by the Marchesa and her sister. 

** What an exquisitely lovely girl this will 
be," cried Camilla Tortoni, as she warmly 

Vol. I. 0, 
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embraced the little English girl, and kissed 
her cheek. 

Bella was by no means shy or timid — 
accustomed, from her earliest recollection, 
to the attentions and kindness of numerons 
masters at Trelesvoe, she received the 
advances of her future protectors with a 
sweet childish grace, and ease of manner, 
which astonished and pleased the younger 
sister much. The Marchesa appeared equally 
kind; still there was a something in her 
look and manner that did not attract Bella 
half so much as the hortiely, natural manner 
of the Signora Camilla — to whom Bella was 
at once attached— and so singularly intel- 
ligent and quick was the young girl, that 
before the eveninjg closed, she could almost 
understand Camillas signs and manner, as 
woU as if she addressed her in English. 

It was the Marchesa de Valuccio's wish 
to remain a few months longer in Portosino, 
at the expiration of which time she intended 
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proceeding to Milan for a short time, and 
aftei wards to settle down in her own superb 
mansion in Genoa. The Signora Camilla 
Tortoni would remain at Portosino till the 
return of the Signer Vachero from England. 
Such were the arrangements proposed aad 
agreed to by all parties — and, the following 
day, after a most affectionate leave-taking of 
his protegee, the Signer Vachero returned 
to Genoa in the felucca. 

Having nothing whatever to detain him, 
he resolved at once to embark for England ; 
for a land journey, at that period, was one of 
some delay and difficulty — and, finding an 
English ship ready to sail for London, he 
took his passage in her, and, after a tolerably 
fair voyage, reached England in safety. 

Having taken up his abode at the Half 
Moon Hotel, he sat down over a bottle of 
wine, to consider how he should proceed. 
He brought several of the letters he found 
in Mr. Godolphin's portmanteau with him. 
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As he could do noHiing himself, he resolved 
the first thing he would do should he to pay 
Mr. Godolphin's solicitor, or lawyer, a visit. 
From him he would, at all events, hear every 
particular respecting Bella s father, whether 
he was still in existence and held prisoner 
hy the Goyemment, or had escaped. 

Accordingly, the next day he proceeded 
to the residence of Mr. Howard, the late Mr. 
Godolphin's law adviser. This gentleman 
was a practitioner of high repute, and derived 
a veiy independent income from his pro- 
fession. Besides being a first-rate lawyer, 
he was a most amiable and upright man; 
was married, and the father of a fine pro- 
mising family. The Italian was shewn into 
a large and handsome parlour, and, in a few 
minutes, Mr. Howard entered the apartment. 
The lawj^er was evidently struck with the 
appearance of Julio Vachero, and at once 
perceived he was a foreigner. 
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The Italian commenced the conversation 
by stating that he was a native of Italy> and 
had come to England for the purpose of 
making enquiries concerning the family of 
Godolphin, and having heard that Mr. 
Howard was an intimate friend of Mr. Go- 
dolphin's, he had taken the hberty of caUing 
on him for information. 

" My dear Sir," said Mr. Howard, with a 
serious expression of countenance, " it pains 
me to say I was the friend, and law adviser, 
of Mr. Godolphin, but am so no longer, for 
that unfortunate gentleman died in the 
Tower, of fever." 

" Died 1" exclaimed Julio Vachero, with a 
start, and a very grave face — " that will, in 
truth, be a heavy blow for his poor child." 

"I beg your pardon," said Mr. Howard, 
with considerable vivacity of manner — " Did 
you say his child ? Is it possible you know 
anything of the lost Miss Godolphin ?" 
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" Most certainly I do," replied the Italian. 
" It is on her account I have trayelled to 
England." 

" How rejoiced I am," said the lawyer — 
" and just in the nick of time too — ^but, pardon 
me. May I request your name ? A native 
of Italy, I perceive you are." 

" St. Nicholas !" returned Vachero, with 
a smile ; '^ only half an Italian. My father 
was an ItaUan gentleman of the n£une of 
Vachero, but my mother was an English 
lady of the name of Fitzphippen." 

Mr. Howard rose from his chair with a 
start, and then sat down again, saying, in a 
tone of intense surprise — " A Fitzphippen ! 
This is altogether most strange. Are you 
aware of the claims the Fitzphippen family 
have to the estates of Miss Godolphin, should 
she cease to exist before attaining her 
majority." 

" I know nothing whatever relative to the 
property," said Julio Vachero ; " but, as Miss 
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Godolphin was alive and well when I left 
Genoa, it's of very little consequence. It 
is to maintain her rights I came to this 
country/ 

" I assure you, Signer Vachero, the intel- 
ligence with respect to Miss Godolphin's 
being in existence gives me the most heart- 
felt pleasure. I have been connected for 
years with the Godolphin family, in the 
management of their law affairs ; and, since 
the disappearance of Miss Godolphin, and 
her cousin, young Ralph, or rather, as he is 
now, if he lives. Lord Fitzmaurice, I have 
never ceased endeavouring to discover the 
mystery attending their disappearance ; but 
all I have discovered is that they were with 
Mr. Godolphin when he attempted to fly 
from England, and a vague rumour that 
they were both carried on board some foreign 
vessel. I went down myself into Cornwall 
to St. Agnes, where Mr. Godolphin was 
seized, but no one in that small port 
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knew of any foreign vessel. No vessel was 
seen there, yet there they had been, for I 
traced them to a small ale-house, within a 
mile of St Agnes, and the old dame of the 
house declared that they left her house two 
hours, or more, before daybreak ; and, as I 
ascertained that Mr. Godolphin was seized 
by the soldiers just about that period, I be- 
came satisfied that they must have been taken 
off from St. Agnes. I then went to St. Ives, 
and heard that a vessel called the * Gondola,' 
from Liverpool, and bound to Genoa, had 
put in there ; but I was told she sailed for 
her destination two days before the disap* 
pearance of the young people. Still I 
imagined this vessel might be the one that 
carried them off to secure a booty, as I knew 
Mr. Godolphin had a sum of J614,000 with 
him, and of which there was no trace to be 
found. I took down the name of the vessel, 
and wrote to our Consul, at Genoa. I 
received for answer, that there was a vessel 
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called the ^ Gondola/ commanded by a cap- 
tain Lotero; but she had not yet returned 
from her voyage, and it was uncertain whether 
fihe would erer come to Genoa again, as he 
understood she often traded to the Black Sea, 
and might go there from England without 
returing to Genoa. Now, your arrival will, 
I trust, clear up this mysterious aflfair; for I 
am convinced there is some under-current 
at work; unless, indeed. Miss Godolphin, 
and the young Fitzmaurice, went oflf in 
the vessel of their own accord, and that 
is not likely." 

"Well Mr. Howard," answered Julio 
Vachero, after a moment's thought, "I 
will make you acquainted with all I know 
of the affair. I will shew, clearly enough, 
that the yoimg people were carried off against 
their will ; but, at the same time, it leaves a 
doubt whether Captain Lotero carried them 
off for the sake of the booty in their port- 
manteauxi or whether he was instigated to 
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do 80 by another person, which I am rather 
incHned to think was the case, from some 
information'! obtained from a sailor boy on 
board the same vessel." 

Vachero then very faithfully related all he 
knew, with every particular of which the 
reader is already acquainted. What he had 
heard from Luigi, the sailor boy, on boar^ 
the * Gondola,' was to this effect : Luigi — 
on the night Captain Lotero was introduced 
at the Three Mariners, in St Ives, into the 
presence of George Penais Fitzphippen, — 
was at the Three Mariners also, with another 
sailor. They came on shore with the cap- 
tain, and were to row him on board again, 
after he had drunk his glass and smoked 
his pipe. Luigi heard the landlord say that 
there was a tall, handsome, dark-complexioned 
man in the parlour, who wished to see cap- 
t£un Lotero — that the captain stayed a couple 
or more hours with the stranger, and then 
returned to the ship. Luigi happened to 
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cross the passage with the captain's rough 
sea coat, just as Lotero was leaving the room 
and had the door open, holding the lock in 
his hand, and he heard him say — *Rest easy, 
depend upon it I will do it/ Luigi looked 
into the room, and his eyes, for a moment 
rested on the stranger within. Luigi de- 
scribed the stranger as a tall, dark-haired 
man, about thirty-five years of age, with a 
deep scar or red mark over his left eye. 
He did not look at him for any reason in the 
world beyond curiosity; but he was struck 
with his appearance. When they got on 
board, he heard the captain say to his mate, 
* I have made a good night's job ; but I will 
tell you all about it when we go below/ 

" That is all he heard, and he heard it at 
the time without attaching any importance 
to the words. The next dny they got under 
weigh, and sailed, apparently on their course; 
but, towards dusk, the brig's course was 
altered, and they stood in for tho land, and, 



^s^ 
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towards five in the morning, the captain said 
they were close enough in with the harbour 
of St. Agnes, and he ordered out the boat. 
Luigi was one of four to pull her in shore, 
and thej landed the captain. He stationed 
them near an old pier, and promised them 
four dollars a-piece if they kept a sharp 
watch, so as to be ready to start at a mo- 
ment s notice. He then went away, up the 
beach, and, three hours afterwards, several 
persons approached the boat, put in two 
portmanteaux, and a young lad, and a very 
young girl, and then Captain Lotero came 
running down the beach, and leaped into the 
boat, saying, * Give way, lads, give way.' 
This was all the information Vachero could 
get from the lad; but, as he related it to 
Mr. Howard, that gentleman listened most 
attentively, and he remarked, when the 
Italian had finished, 

"Your account of the lad's observations 
roves clearly that Captain Lotero acted, no 
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doubt, through the instigation of the tall, 
dark man he met at St. Ives, whoever he was* 
Now, before I make you acquainted with ray 
suspicions — and my idea who the tall dark 
man may be — I must make you understand 
some singular particulars as to how the Fitz- 
phippen estates are willed — and with the 
claimants at present in possession, or, at 
least, preparing to take possession; for, as 
Miss Godolphin was not to be found or 
heard of, she is considered, in law, as dead, 
and therefore the next heirs claimed the 
estates, under the will of Owen Penais 
Fitzphippen. You are not, perhaps, aware 
who the claimants to the Fitzphippen 
estates are." 

" I cannot remember now, Mr. Howard," 
said Vaohero ; " when I was a boy my mother 
used to speak of her family, but their names, 
or their number, have escaped my memory." 

" It now appears," continued Mr. Howard, 
*^ that there are but two actual descendants 
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of the two brothers, besides yourself. The 
first, or nearest of kin, is a youngish man, 
whose career has been rather wild and extra- 
ordinary, if we are to believe reports. He is 
said to have been a buccaneer." 

"Hal St. Nicholas I Do you say so?" 
exclaimed the Italian, with considerable 
vivacity. 

" So report says, at all events," continued 
the lawyer. " His name is George Penais 
Fitzphippen. He has a sister, also a 
claimant, who married an attorney of the 
name of Fleecem — a man of considerable 
practice, but doubtful as to its respectability. 
You, Signer Vachero, are the third claimant. 
You come from the female branch — your 
mother being George Fitzphippen s aunt." 

*'What kind of a man, Mr. Howard, is 
this George Fitzphippen?" enquired - Julio 
Vachero, anxiously. 

" Precisely the very kind of man described 
by that young sailor lad you mentioned," 
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replied Mr. Howard. " I saw him, with his 
brother-in-law, in court two or three times. 
He is a handsome, tall man. I did not 
remark the scar the sailor boy mentioned; 
but that might be as he wears his hair long 
— and, not having heard of it, it might easily 
escape notice. By what I now say you may 
imagine that my suspicions point to George 
Penais Fitzphippen as the tall stranger that 
had the interview with the Captain Lotero, 
of the brig ' Gondola ;* besides, having been 
a buccaneer, his scruples — " 

" Ah 1 St. Nicholas I" interrupted the 
Italian, with a good-humoured laugh; '* do 
not say anything against buccaneers. You 
can sometimes pick out an honest man from 
amongst them. I was a buccaneer some 
years, myself." ^^^ 

Mr. Howard looked rather astound^ — but, 
smiling, said " I see the descendants of the 
valiant Penais Fitzphippen inherit the warlike 
spirit of their ancestor." 
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" I tell you what I shall do, Mr. Howard," 
said Julio Yachero, after a moment's thought, 
" I intend visiting my worthy relations. I 
will write a line, and request an interview 
with this Mr. Fleecem. I will pretend total 
ignorance of everything respecting the Fitz- 
phippen property. I shall be invited, no 
doubt, to meet my worthy cousin, George 
Fitzphippen. Leave it to me — a buccaneer 
requires a buccaneer to deal with him." 

"Very good," returned Mr. Howard; 
"your plan is an excellent one. I hope 
you will favour us with your company to 
dinner — ^and, at all timeSi while you remain 
in England, I trust you will wave all 
formality, and visit us when not better 
engaged. The only thing that pains us is 
the uncertain fate of the young Fitzmaurice. 
I must write a line to his kinsman. Sir J<^ 
St. George, and let him know his fate. 
Should he have escaped, which I trust to 
God he may, for he was a noble boy, and a 
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truly gallant one, for his years — he will 
succeed to the title, and large estates, of 
his unfortunate father; but we shall have 
a great deal to say and do, Signer Vachero, 
with respect to Miss Godolphin, before you 
leave England. She will, no doubt, become a 
ward of Chancery." 

Julio Vachero, looked very thoughtful and 
serious ; at last, he rose up saying, " We will 
defer any further conversation upon these 
subjects till after my interview with my 
relations. Depend on it, if George Fitz- 
phippen is the man that instigated Captain 
Lotero to carry off Miss Godolphin, I will 
find him out." 

So saying, the ci devant buccaneer took a 
very friendly leave of Mr. Howard. 

We have already related the interview 
between the two buccaneers and the attorney, 
Mr. Fleecem. What our friend, the Italian, 
thought and did after that interview, the 
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reader will discover in our second volume, 
after we have investigated the probable fate 
of the young Lord Fitzmaurice, whom we 
left in a very critical and perilous situation. 
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